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14.  ABSTRACT 

This  term  of  the  grant  has  been  comprised  of  three  main  directions.  The  first  primary  direction  focused  on 
simulation  preparation,  personnel  training,  and  conducting  data  collection  sessions.  Based  on  recommendations 
identified  from  pilot  simulations,  necessary  modifications  were  made  to  each  of  the  procedural  stations.  Next,  the 
entire  team  traveled  to  the  institutions  involved  in  the  study,  set  up  all  the  simulation  stations,  interacted  with 
participants,  and  collected  data  to  bring  back  to  the  lab  for  analysis.  Additionally,  there  was  a  focus  on  collecting 
the  same  data  set  from  surgeons  who  had  retired  from  the  field  at  varying  levels.  The  second  direction  of  effort 
focused  on  the  organization,  database  and  transcription  coding,  and  analysis  of  this  data.  Analysis  was  expedited 
using  participant  workbooks,  common  error  checklists,  and  video  recordings  made  during  participant  data 
collections.  Additional  data  such  as  images  of  final  products  were  obtained  and  coded.  The  third  direction 
focused  on  the  dissemination  of  findings  learned  in  the  initial  analyses  performed.  A  set  of  scores  validating  our 
data  was  developed  and  will  be  used  for  future  coding,  analysis  and  reporting  methods  to  participants.  Multiple 
abstracts  and  posters  were  created  for  surgical  conferences  attended.  These  works  concentrated  on  data  from  pre 
and  post  participation  surveys,  perceptions  of  skill  reduction,  motor  control  in  robotic  tasks,  longitudinal 
comparisons  and  comparisons  between  robotic  and  simulation  tasks.  We  incorporated  lessons  learned  from  our 
years  of  work  into  our  research  extension  and  have  developed  a  system  to  analyze  the  data  collected. 


15.  SUBJECT  TERMS  Refined  development  of  simulated  procedure  stations;  Training  of  personnel  in  human  subjects  research  for  data  collection; 
Completion  of  data  collection  from  participating  institutions;  Development  and  execution  of  Performance  Review  Tool;  Organization,  coding,  and  transcribing  of 
collected  data;  Analysis  of  qualitative  survey  and  quantitative  procedure  simulation  data;  Dissemination  of  results  at  surgical  conferences 
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Introduction 


The  entirety  of  the  grant  primarily  focused  on  identifying  key  differentiating  performance  factors 
in  the  pre-mastery  and  mastery  phases.  Identifying  these  factors  was  primarily  done  by 
evaluating  survey  results  from  three  years  of  data  collections,  and  analyzing  performance  on  the 
six  stations  including  cross  analysis  between  stations.  The  lab  was  able  to  compare  performance 
for  study  participants  at  one  station  to  those  whose  data  was  analyzed  from  previously  recorded 
in  both  2014  and  2015  along  with  simulation  based  LVH  repairs.  Station  design  was  updated  and 
optimized  to  allow  for  the  best  possible  data  collection. 

Data  was  also  collected  from  surgeons  who  varied  in  retirement.  This  performance  data  was 
captured  to  best  understand  how  expert  surgeons  retain  their  knowledge  after  deciding  to  stop  a 
regular  surgical  rotation. 


Summary  for  Entire  Research  Effort 

For  review,  the  following  four  objectives  guided  this  work: 

Objective  One:  To  evaluate  mental  rehearsal  as  an  intervention  for  skill  decay  in  the  pre¬ 
mastery  phase. 

Objective  Two:  To  identify  key  differentiating  performance  factors  for  the  pre-mastery  and 
mastery  phases. 

Objective  Three:  To  develop  a  generalizable,  multi-variable,  predictive  model  of  skills  decay. 
Objective  Four:  To  develop  an  efficient  and  effective  set  of  assessment  tools  and  individualized 
training  recommendations  to  counteract  skills  decay. 

We  collected  data  from  participants  at  nine  Midwestern  academic  institutions  over  the  summers 
of  2014,  2015  and  2016.  These  individuals  were  compensated  for  their  participation  and  were 
consented  that  they  were  allowed  to  opt  of  the  study  at  any  time.  Prior  to  data  collection,  we 
suited  all  participants  to  best  capture  their  data.  This  included  pairing  them  with  an  audio 
recorder,  individual  video  capturing  systems  and  individual  motion  sensors  to  collect  their 
movements  as  they  proceeded  through  four  simulation  stations  and  two  virtual  reality,  psycho¬ 
motor  function  tests.  Participant  workbooks  were  also  distributed. 


Number  of  Participants  for  Data  Collection  Period 

Site 

Summer  2014 

Summer  2015 

Summer  2016 

Retired 

Surgeons 

UW-Madison 

13 

11 

12 

2 

Loyola 

5 

1 

0 

0 

Mayo 

12 

11 

10 

0 

UIC 

2 

0 

0 

0 

University  of  Chicago 

9 

8 

5 

1 

Rush  University 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Northwestern 

3 

3 

0 

1 

Washington  University 

0 

7 

11 

0 

MCW 

0 

5 

5 

0 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

10 

All  Sites 

47 

46 

46 

14 

Table  1:  Demographic  information  for  data  collections. 


Data  collection  took  approximately  2.5  hours  and  varied  depending  on  participant  skill  level  and 
speed.  All  participants  were  give  the  same  amount  of  time  to  complete  a  simulated  station 
(typically  15  minutes)  and  several  simulated  stations  also  contained  cognitive  scenarios  which 
were  asked  after  performing  a  station. 


Figure  1:  Spring  2014  Participant 
being  suited  up  with  motion 
tracking  for  data  collection.  The 
original  set  up  of  the  participants 
was  quickly  redesigned  to  include 
better  security  for  the  tracking 
sensors. 


Figure  2:  Summer  2014  Participant 
completing  the  simulated 
laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair. 
The  updated  protocol  for 
participants  was  to  wear  video 
recording  glasses  and  a  coat  which 
held  the  sensor  wires  securely. 


Figure  3:  Summer  2015  Participant 
completing  the  simulated  injured 
bowel  repair.  The  final  protocol  for 
participants  was  to  wear  video 
recording  headset  to  minimize 
slippage  that  occurred  with  the 
glasses. 


Participation  Workbook 
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Figure  4  and  5:  The  workbook  for  residents  that  participated  in  the  study.  While  minor  updates  were  made  year 
to  year,  the  style  and  format  of  these  remained  consistent  throughout  the  study. 
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Figure  6  and  7:  The  workbook  for  retired  surgeons  that  participated  in  the  study. 


All  participants  were  required  to  complete  a  pre-participation  survey  prior  to  beginning  any 
simulated  procedures.  This  survey  began  with  a  brief  demographic  section  followed  by  current 
post-graduate  year  (PGY).  PGY  was  intended  to  be  indicative  of  clinical  experience,  however  an 
addition  was  made  in  2015  to  this  section  to  collect  procedure- specific  information  on  clinical 
experience.  Information  was  also  reeorded  on  how  often  the  partieipant  is  on-eall  or  moonlights, 
as  well  as  how  many  and  what  types  of  proeedures  are  performed  during  these  shifts.  Next,  data 
was  eolleeted  about  the  partieipant’ s  perceived  skills  deeay,  eonfidenee,  and  diffieulty  for  both 
general  and  procedure-specific  skills.  Finally,  participant’s  specified  the  frequency  at  which  they 
experience  a  number  of  conditions,  such  as  headache  and  nausea,  that  can  be  experienced  upon 
exposure  to  virtual  reality  environments.  After  participation  in  each  simulated  and  virtual  reality 
scenario,  residents  were  asked  to  complete  the  same  procedure-specific  confidence  and  difficulty 
questions  and  record  any  relevant  eomments. 

Retired  surgeons  were  asked  similar  questions;  only  modified  to  understand  their  previous  and 
current  clinical  obligations  (if  applicable). 

The  following  are  publications  containing  analyses  from  the  participation  workbook  followed  by 
a  brief  description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 


D’Angelo,  A.  L.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  Jenewein,  C.  G.,  Jones,  G.  F.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2015).  Residents’ 
perception  of  skill  decay  during  dedicated  research  time.  Journal  of  Surgical  Research, 
799(1),  23-31. 

This  study  looked  at  resident  perception  of  skill  reduction  during  dedicated  research  time.  It 
was  hypothesized  that  residents  would  perceive  greater  potential  skill  reduction  during 
research  time  for  clinical  abilities  and  procedures  that  are  more  complex  and  require 
increased  decision  making.  Residents  perceived  a  greater  reduction  in  bowel  anastomosis 
(M=3.0,  SD=0.96)  and  LVH  repair  (M=2.84,  SD=1.03)  skills  compared  to  subclavian  central 
line  insertion  (M=2.13,  SD=0.81)  and  urinary  catheterization  (M=1.50,  SD=0.51) 
(F(l,37)=36.59,  p<.001).  The  more  months  residents  had  already  spent  in  the  lab  correlated 
with  greater  perceived  reduction  in  technical  surgical  skills  (r(37)=.40,  p=.007)  and 
knowledge  of  procedure  steps  (r(37)=.36,  p=.015).  Overall,  the  residents  in  this  study 
expected  moderate  skills  decay  in  open-loop  tasks  (bowel  anastomosis  and  LVH  repair),  in 
technical  surgical  skills,  and  knowledge  of  procedure  steps.  Simulation-based  assessments 
and  training  may  provide  a  mechanism  for  maintaining  skills  and  keeping  confidence 
grounded  in  experience  during  dedicated  research  time. 

Jones,  G.  F.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Jenewein,  C.  G.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M. 

(2016).  Assessment  during  clinical  years  changes  resident  perception  of  skills  decay.  The 
American  Journal  of  Surgery.  (Accepted) 

In  this  study,  residents  were  hypothesized  to  have  a  different  perception  of  their  skill  decay 
depending  on  whether  or  not  they  had  previously  been  assessed  using  simulation.  Their  pre- 
and  post-  surveys  for  four  simulated  clinical  procedures  were  evaluated  for  perceived  skill 
decay,  confidence,  and  difficulty  of  the  procedure.  Overall,  residents  perceived  skill 
reduction  in  both  procedure  specific  and  general  surgical  skills.  Returning  residents  reported 
larger  skill  reductions  in  urinary  catheterization  (t(22.8)=2.96,  p=.007)  and  in  technical 
surgical  skills  (t(35)=2.37,  p=.023).  New  residents  reported  more  confidence  in  performing 
the  entire  urinary  catheterization  procedure  (F(l,42)  =  7.55,  p  =  .009)  and  both  groups  of 
residents  reported  decreases  in  overall  confidence  post-simulation  (F(l,42)  =  4.53,  p  =  .039). 
New  residents  also  increased  in  confidence  for  the  LVH  repair  after  performing  the 
procedure,  while  returning  resident  confidence  either  remained  the  same  or  decreased  slightly 
(F(l,  43)=3.60,  p=.065).  Finally,  both  new  and  returning  residents  rated  the  LVH  repair  as 
the  most  difficult  procedure,  followed  by  small  bowel  repair,  subclavian  central  line,  and 
urinary  catheterization  pre-procedure.  The  urinary  catheterization  procedure  showed  the 
largest  difference  between  the  groups  in  perceived  difficulty  (F(l,43)=4.14,  p=.019).  In 
conclusion,  differences  between  new  and  returning  residents  in  confidence,  perceived  skill 
decay  and  procedural  difficulty  reveal  vulnerable  skills  that  can  be  targeted  by  simulated 
interventions. 


Work  in  Progress: 


In  the  future,  resident  on-call  and  moonlighting  shift  frequency  will  be  analyzed  for  correlations 
to  clinical  performance  data  {Objective  Two).  In  addition,  perceived  skills-decay,  confidence, 
and  difficulty  ratings  both  pre-  and  post-simulation  performance  will  be  longitudinally  analyzed 
through  the  three  years  of  the  study  along  with  the  comparison  to  the  retired  surgeons  {Objective 
Three).  This  data  will  reveal  any  trends  in  perceived  skill  reduction  throughout  years  of  minimal 
to  no  clinical  practice  {Objective  One).  Longitudinal  trends  related  to  skill  reduction  will  be 
compared  to  the  longitudinal  clinical  performance  data  {Objective  One  and  Objective  Three). 
Finally,  a  training  and  assessment  tool  will  be  developed  to  minimize  and  test  the  amount  of 
skills  decay  in  research  residents  {Objective  Four). 


Subclavian  Central  Line  Placement 


Figure  7:  Summer  2014  setup  of 
central  line  placement  scenario. 
General  feedback  we  received  from 
participants  was  that  the  simulation 
was  not  realistic  to  what  a  real  life 
situation  would  present. 


Figure  8:  Summer  2015  setup  of 
central  line  placement  scenario. 
Major  changes  were  made  based  on 
feedback  including  creating  a 
surface  to  correctly  place  the 
central  line  kit  as  well  as  masking 
the  majority  of  the  simulator  and 
only  exposing  the  necessary  “skin  ”, 


Figure  9:  Summer  2015  completion 
of  the  central  line  simulation 
station.  This  figure  also  shows  the 
additional  cameras  added  to  the 
protocol  to  ensure  better  data 
gathering  of  catheter  insertion. 


An  immersive  simulated  scenario  was  created  to  assess  resident  decision  making  and  technical 
ability  in  the  placement  of  a  subclavian  central  line.  In  data  collections  held  in  2014,  2015,  and 
2016  of  this  study,  residents  were  presented  with  a  clinical  scenario  of  a  67  year  old  male  who 
presents  in  septic  shock  with  a  blood  pressure  of  90/40,  heart  rate  of  1 10  and  temperature  of 
39°C.  The  simulated  patient  was  already  placed  in  a  Trendelenburg  position,  prepped  and 
draped,  and  injected  with  local  anesthetic.  Participants  were  provided  with  a  subclavian  central 
line  kit  containing  all  necessary  instruments  including  a  needle,  syringe,  guidewire,  scalpel, 
dilator  and  catheter.  During  subclavian  central  line  placement,  motion  metric  data  was  collected 
from  the  participant’s  hands,  and  video  and  audio  recordings  were  taken.  A  researcher  was 
tasked  with  recording  any  technical  errors  made  by  the  participant  during  the  simulation  for 
further  review.  The  participant  was  expected  to  confirm  correct  placement  of  the  catheter  by 
aspirating  through  the  brown  catheter  port  upon  completion.  Following  central  line  placement  in 
the  CentraLine  Man  trainer,  each  participant  was  presented  with  cognitive  scenarios  and  asked  to 
detail  complications  and  how  to  address  them  in  one  of  two  difficult  clinical  scenarios  and  two  of 
four  misplaced  central  line  x-ray  scenarios.  These  responses  were  audio  recorded  and  later 
transcribed  for  analysis  of  decision  making  ability.  Finally,  the  participant  completed  a  brief 
survey  where  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their  confidence  in  their  performance,  as  well  as  their 
perceived  difficulty  of  the  task. 

The  following  are  publications  containing  analyses  from  this  simulation  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 

•  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  Fiers,  R.  M.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  Witt,  A.  K.,  Law,  K.  E.,  DiMarco,  S.,  &  Pugh,  C. 
M.  (2016).  Relationship  between  technical  errors  and  decision-making  skills  in  the  junior 
resident.  Journal  of  Surgical  Education,  73(6),  e84-e90. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  co-evaluate  resident  technical  errors  and  decision-making 
capabilities  during  placement  of  a  subclavian  CVC  in  a  simulated  procedure.  It  was 
hypothesized  that  there  would  be  significant  correlations  between  scenario  based  decision 
making  skills  and  technical  proficiency.  It  was  also  hypothesized  that  residents  would  have 
some  problems  anticipating  common  difficulties  and  generating  solutions  associated  with 
line  placement  in  cognitive  scenarios.  Participants  averaged  a  greater  than  expected  1.87 
errors  (SD=1.5,  t(44)=3.82,  p<.001).  The  number  of  total  errors  performed  during  the 
subclavian  central  line  procedure  correlated  negatively  with  the  number  of  possible 
difficulties  that  residents  could  list  while  placing  a  central  line  in  the  given  clinical  scenario 
(r(33)=-.419,  p=.021).  The  number  of  total  errors  showed  a  significant  negative  correlation 
with  the  number  of  top  solutions  that  residents  could  generate  in  response  to  anticipated 
difficulties  in  placing  a  subclavian  central  line  (r(33)=-.383,  p=.044).  With  central  line 
insertion  listed  as  a  Phase  1  basic/core  skill  by  the  resident  skills  curriculum,  our 
presumption  was  that  the  majority  of  residents  would  have  minimal  to  no  technical  errors  or 
decision-making  difficulties.  The  unexpected  findings  on  resident  subclavian  central  line 
placement  indicates  that  further  exposure  to  subclavian  CVC  using  simulation  could  translate 
into  improved  performance.  Once  competency  is  achieved,  simulation  could  still  be 
employed  to  help  maintain  skills. 

Mohamadipanah,  H.,  Parthiban,  C.,  Nathwani,  J.,  Rutherford,  D.,  DiMarco,  S.,  &  Pugh,  C. 
(2016).  Can  a  virtual  reality  assessment  of  fine  motor  skill  predict  successful  central  line 
insertion?  The  American  Journal  of  Surgery,  272(4),  573-578. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  identify  a  relationship  between  the  ability  of  surgical  residents 
to  discriminate  forces  in  a  VR  environment  and  the  use  of  specific  motor  movements  during 
needle  insertion  for  subclavian  CVC.  It  was  hypothesized  that  ability  in  fine  motor 
discrimination,  as  assessed  in  a  VR  environment,  would  correlate  significantly  with  the  gross 
motor  movements  during  subclavian  CVC.  It  was  found  that  the  metric  “correct 
discrimination”  had  a  negative  correlation  (r=-3802,  P=.0119),  and  the  metric  “wrong 
discrimination”  had  a  positive  correlation  (r=.3317,  P=.0298)  to  the  “insertion  time”  metric. 
This  means  that  persons  with  better  fine  motor  skills  had  a  shorter  needle  insertion  time.  In 
addition,  the  metric  “correct  discrimination”  had  a  negative  correlation  (r=-4628,  P=.0018)  to 
the  “idle  time”  metric,  and  the  metric  “wrong  discrimination”  had  a  positive  correlation 
(r=.4108,  P=.0062)  to  the  “idle  time”  metric”.  In  essence,  those  persons  with  excellent  fine 
motor  force  discrimination  have  less  pauses  during  needle  insertions,  and  those  with  poor 
fine  motor  force  discrimination  have  longer  pauses.  These  findings  indicate  that  haptic 
sensation  is  an  important  motor  skill  that  could  affect  performance  of  needle  insertion  in 
subclavian  CVC.  Overall,  VR  training  and  assessments  could  be  used  to  guide  fine  motor 
skills  training  for  residents. 

Witt,  A.  K.,  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2017).  Skill  loss  and  maintenance 
for  research  residents:  A  longitudinal  study.  Society  of  Black  Academic  Surgeons.  Abstract 
Submitted. 


In  this  study,  it  was  hypothesized  that  a  longitudinal  simulated  central  line  assessment  would 
reveal  no  progression  in  surgical  skills  in  junior  research  residents.  Of  the  residents  who 
participated  in  this  assessment  twice,  14.3%  made  the  same  error  twice  and  53.4%  of 
participants  made  new  errors  in  their  second  year.  Performance  significantly  improved  in 
only  two  out  of  twelve  (16.7%)  categories  on  the  common  error  checklist  in  second  year 
performance  (p<0.05).  The  large  portion  of  residents  making  the  same  or  new  errors  in  their 
second  year  is  suggestive  that  adequate  skill  maintenance  is  not  occurring.  The  lack  of 
improvement  compounded  by  the  commitment  of  new  errors  shows  there  is  measurable  skills 
decay.  These  findings  support  the  use  of  focused  assessments  and  feedback  to  promote  skill 
maintenance  during  residents’  laboratory  years. 

Work  in  progress: 


Analysis  of  longitudinal  performance  data  is  underway  for  two  out  of  the  three  years  of  the 
study.  The  third  year  of  longitudinal  performance  data  will  be  added  within  the  next  3  months  as 
data  coding  and  transcription  is  completed.  A  comprehensive,  longitudinal  analysis  of  decision¬ 
making  ability  will  be  analyzed  using  resident  responses  to  the  presented  cognitive  scenarios. 
These  longitudinal  decision-making  trends  will  then  be  compared  to  the  trends  in  clinical 
performance  of  the  subclavian  central  line  placement  using  the  coded  error  data  {Objectives  Two 
and  Three). 


Bowel  Anastomosis 


Figure  10:  Summer  2014  setup  of 
injured  bowel  anastomosis 
scenario.  General  feedback  we 
received  from  participants  was  that 
the  simulation  was  not  realistic  to 
what  a  real  life  situation  would 
present. 


Figure  11:  Summer  2015  setup  of 
Injured  bowel  anastomosis 
scenario.  Major  changes  were 
made  based  on  feedback  including 
creating  a  shallower  surface  to 
complete  the  procedure. 


Figure  12:  Summer  2015 
completion  of  the  injured  bowel 
anastomosis  station.  This  figure 
also  shows  the  researcher  acting  as 
a  surgical  assistant  which  was 
available  to  participants  all  years 
of  the  study. 


The  bowel  anastomosis  station  was  designed  with  intent  of  being  challenging  to  participants. 
Participants  were  presented  with  a  clinical  vignette:  a  28-year-old  male  presents  as  a  trauma  after 
suffering  from  multiple  gunshot  wounds.  Primary  and  secondary  survey  reveal  retention  of  one 
bullet  in  the  mid-abdomen.  The  patient  is  taken  for  exploratory  laparotomy  where  a  portion  of 
small  intestine  has  two  enterotomies.  To  simulate  the  open  environment,  a  portion  of  animal 
cadaver  intestine  is  placed  on  a  tray  in  front  of  the  participant.  Two  separate  injuries  are  created 
for  the  participant  to  identify:  one  injury  is  approximately  1  cm  in  diameter  whereas  the  second 
injury  is  approximately  0.5  cm  in  diameter,  the  injuries  are  spaced  by  approximately  1  cm.  The 
participant  is  then  tasked  with  repair  of  the  bowel  with  basic  open  surgery  tools,  excluding 
staplers,  and  a  variety  of  absorbable  and  non-absorbable  sutures  to  perform  the  bowel  repair. 
Participants  are  provided  with  an  operative  assistant  at  the  level  of  medical  student.  Multiple 
streams  of  data  were  collected  including  checklist,  reflective  of  cognitive  and  technical  ability, 
video,  motion,  discourse,  and  final  product.  Post  collection  protocols  included,  coding  video 
performance,  transcription  of  discourse,  and  video-analysis  of  final  product.  After  completion  of 
the  procedure,  a  post-performance  survey  was  performed  exploring  confidence  in  resident 
performance.  Data  collection  occurred  for  three  consecutive  years.  Differences  in  data  collection 
were  two  fold  and  occurred  as  changes  to  improve  protocol  from  the  2014  to  2015  year.  First,  an 
additional  camera  was  placed  in  order  to  have  a  clearer  view  on  participant  hand  movements 
allowing  greater  analyzation  of  hand  performance  and  suturing  technique  and  patterns.  Secondly, 
in  order  to  understand  if  participants  had  strong  knowledge  of  how  to  use  their  operative 
assistant,  the  bowel  clips  were  taken  away  originally  used  to  affix  the  bowel  in  place. 

The  following  are  publications  containing  analyses  from  this  simulation  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 


•  Gannon,  S.  J.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  D'Angelo,  A.  L.  D., 
&  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016).  Do  resident's  leadership  skills  relate  to  ratings  of  technical 
skill?  Journal  of  Surgical  Research,  206(2),  466-471. 

This  study  sought  to  compare  general  surgery  research  residents'  survey  information 
regarding  self-efficacy  ratings  to  their  observed  performance  during  a  simulated  small  bowel 
repair.  Their  observed  performance  ratings  were  based  on  their  leadership  skills  in  directing 
their  assistant.  An  analysis  between  survey  information  and  observed  performed  during  a 
simulated  small  bowel  repair  shows  that  intraoperative  skills  had  significant  correlation  to 
their  perceptions  of  skill  decay  and  task  difficulty  during  the  bowel  repair.  The  findings 
suggest  that  evaluating  resident’s  directional  instructions  may  provide  an  additional 
individualized  intraoperative  assessment  metric. 

Work  in  Progress: 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  evaluating  performance  of  the  small  bowel  repair  station  is  that  there 
are  multiple  ways  to  repair  an  injured  portion  of  the  bowel.  In  a  literature  search,  we  were  able  to 
identify  at  least  five  methods  of  repair.  In  order  to  further  understand  what  methods  are 
acceptable  in  our  context,  a  survey  was  developed,  reflective  of  technical  and  decision  skills,  and 
distributed  to  board-certified  surgeons  specializing  in  abdominal  surgery.  The  survey  results 
were  then  coded  and  evaluated  for  consistency.  Items  resulting  in  inconsistency  of  rating  resulted 
in  the  item  being  excluded  from  the  grading  process.  Participant  data  was  then  graded  by  the 
developed  survey.  We  are  now  in  the  final  steps  of  this  analysis,  attempting  to  validate  our 
results.  Theoretically  if  the  validation  works,  this  would  be  a  valid  method  to  measure  decay  and 
progression  of  surgeons  (Objective  Four). 


Urinary  Catheterization 


Figure  13:  Summer  2014  pilot 
participant  of  urinary 
catheterization  scenario. 
General  feedback  we  received 
from  participants  was  that  the 
simulation  was  not  realistic  to 
what  a  real  life  situation  would 
present. 


Figure  14:  Summer  2015  participant 
of  urinary  catheterization  scenario. 
General  feedback  we  received  from 
participants  in  2015  was  that  the 
simulation  was  still  not  realistic  to 
what  a  real  life  situation  would 
present. 


Figure  15:  Summer  2015  setup  of 
urinary  catheterization  scenario.  We 
required  our  participants  to  unscrew 
their  catheter  choice  from  the  stand; 
this  caused  several  researcher  errors 
which  were  correct  in  late  2015  into 
2016. 


Figure  16:  Summer  2016  setup  of 
urinary  catheterization  scenario. 
Additional  cameras  were  added  to 
best  capture  catheter  insertion. 


16  FR  3-way,  16 
FR  Coude,  14  FR 
and  12  FR 
catheter 

Catheter  options 
and  urology 
consult  signage 


Figure  17:  Summer  2016  setup  of 
urinary  catheterization  scenario. 

Catheter  options  were  made 
available  for  participants  to  select 
and  a  research  assistance  would 
hand  the  entire  catheter  kit  to  the 
_ participant. _ 


Figure  18:  Summer  2016  catheter 
kit.  Participants  were  given  this  kit 
once  they  selected  the  catheter  size. 
This  best  represented  the  protocol 
found  in  a  procedure  room. 


Four  simulated  scenarios  were  created  in  2014  for  patients  requiring  a  urinary  catheter.  Residents 
performing  this  simulation  in  2014  were  presented  with  three  of  the  four  simulated  scenarios:  a 
27-year-old  female  presenting  as  a  Level  I  trauma  following  a  motor  vehicle  collision,  a  45-year- 
old  pre-operative  female  with  a  complete  bowel  obstruction,  a  75-year-old  male  with  rectal 
cancer  who  is  in  the  operating  room  for  a  planned  low  anterior  resection,  a  67-year-old  post¬ 
operative  male  with  benign  prostatic  hyperplasia  following  an  open  cholecystectomy.  Five  Foley 
catheter  types  and  sizes  were  available  to  the  participants,  as  well  as  all  other  necessary 
instruments.  In  2015,  simulated  scenarios  were  limited  to  a  45-year-old  pre-operative  female 
with  a  complete  bowel  obstruction,  and  a  male  with  potential  pelvic  trauma.  This  allowed  for  a 
more  participation  on  each  scenario  resulting  in  higher  power.  In  addition,  instruments  were  re- 


organized  into  a  catheter  kit  to  better  simulate  a  real-life  scenario.  These  alterations  are  further 
detailed  in  the  study’s  2015  annual  report.  In  2016,  participants  returned  to  the  four  simulated 
scenarios  from  2014  to  gain  a  more  diverse  and  comprehensive  dataset  on  the  different  patient 
cases.  During  urinary  catheter  insertion  in  all  three  years  of  the  study,  motion  metric  data  was 
collected  from  the  participant’s  hands,  as  well  as  video  and  audio  recordings.  A  researcher 
recorded  technical  errors  made  by  the  participant  during  task  performance  for  later  review.  After 
urinary  catheter  insertion  on  the  simulation  models,  participants  were  asked  to  describe  potential 
difficulties  and  describe  catheter  placement  in  two  of  four  clinical  scenarios.  Participant 
responses  were  audio  recorded  and  later  transcribed  for  decision-making  analyses.  Finally,  the 
participant  completed  a  brief  survey  where  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their  confidence  in  their 
performance,  as  well  as  their  perceived  difficulty  of  the  task. 

The  following  are  publications  containing  analyses  from  this  simulation  followed  by  a  brief 
description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 

•  O’Connell-Long,  B.,  Ray,  R.,  Pugh,  C.  (2015).  Unexpected  errors  and  decreased  confidence 
during  bladder  catheterization:  Are  residents  ready  for  complex  scenarios?  Presented  at  the 
Wisconsin  Surgical  Society  Conference,  Kohler,  WI. 

Results  were  again  presented  during  a  Plenary  Session  at  the  2016  American  Surgical 
Society  meeting  and  later  published  in  the  Journal  of  Surgical  Research  (see  reference 
below). 

•  O’Connell-Long,  B.  R.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  Fiers,  R.  M.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016). 
Errors  in  bladder  catheterization:  Are  residents  ready  for  complex  scenarios?  Journal  of 
Surgical  Research,  206(1),  27-31. 

This  study  investigated  whether  surgical  residents  have  successfully  mastered  bladder 
catheterization  skills.  We  hypothesized  that  surgical  residents  would  be  overly  confident  in 
their  abilities  and  underestimate  the  potential  for  case  complexity.  Average  pre-simulation 
confidence  was  4.42  (range  1  to  5,  standard  deviation  [SD]  =  0.85).  36%  of  the  residents 
ranked  their  pre-simulation  confidence  in  problem  solving  abilities  as  “moderately  confident’’ 
or  below,  whereas  64%  were  “very  confident’’  or  “extremely  confident’’.  The  lower  the 
resident’s  pre-simulation  confidence  in  problem-solving,  the  more  errors  they  committed 
during  the  simulation  (beta=-0.33,  t=-2.15,  P=0.04).  Participants  with  higher  pre-simulation 
confidence  in  problem-solving  abilities  took  less  time  before  deciding  to  place  a  urology 
consult,  as  well  (beta=-L53,  t=-4.32,  P=0.001).  Average  post-simulation  confidence  was 
3.56  (SD=-.81)  indicating  that  the  simulation  was  more  difficult  than  anticipated.  Participants 
made  an  average  of  5.1  errors  (SD=2.6).  The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  a  need  to 
develop  a  culture  in  surgery  where  residents  are  able  to  address  gaps  in  knowledge  and 
practice  basic  procedures  until  they  reach  a  level  of  mastery.  Simulation  is  a  valuable  tool 
that  allows  us  to  identify  areas  for  improvement  and  expose  potential  errors  that  may  occur 
during  complex  presentations  of  basic  procedures. 


Nathwani,  J.  N.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  O’Connell-Long,  B.  R.,  Fiers,  R.  M.,  D’Angelo,  A. 
L.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016).  Resident  performance  in  complex  simulated 
urinary  catheter  scenarios.  Journal  of  Surgical  Research,  205(1),  121-126. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  surgical  trainee’s  ability  to  insert  and  troubleshoot 
difficult  urinary  catheterization  scenarios  in  the  setting  of  common  and  complex  urinary 
pathology.  It  was  hypothesized  that  during  urinary  catheterization,  residents  would  make 
inconsistent  decisions  relating  to  catheter  choices  and  clinical  presentations.  It  was  found  that 
for  all  scenarios  where  bladder  catheterization  was  achievable,  participants  were  most  likely 
to  achieve  successful  bladder  catheterization  on  their  first  attempt  with  their  first  urinary 
catheter  choice.  For  the  preoperative  female,  over  60%  of  participants  successfully 
catheterized  the  model  on  their  first  attempt  with  their  first  catheter  choice  (X\2)  =  43.03, 
P<0.0001).  For  participants  who  failed  and  made  a  second  attempt  with  the  same  catheter, 
the  success  was  approximately  10%.  Even  fewer  participants  had  success  when  switching  to 
the  second  catheter  choice  at  5%  or  less.  Despite  the  expectations  of  the  ACS/APDS  Surgical 
Skills  Curriculum,  it  appears  that  our  residents  struggle  in  performance  of  urinary 
catheterizations  and  decision-making.  Our  study  suggests  that  surgical  residents  have  limited 
understanding  on  how  to  troubleshoot  a  failed  urinary  catheterization.  Use  of  simulation  and 
development  of  standardized  algorithms  to  help  develop  and  maintain  resident  skill  could 
provide  guidance  in  straightforward  scenarios  and  increase  the  chances  of  success. 

Nathwani,  J.  N.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Witt,  A.  K.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016). 
A  simulation-based,  cognitive  assessment  of  resident  decision  making  during  complex 
urinary  catheterization  scenarios.  The  American  Journal  of  Surgery.  (Accepted). 

This  study  explores  general  surgery  residents’  decision-making  skills  during  complex  urinary 
catheter  scenarios.  It  was  hypothesized  that  residents  would  make  inconsistent  decisions  for 
clinical  scenarios  where  they  suspected  pathological  conditions.  In  a  male  trauma  scenario, 
analysis  revealed  that  55%  (N=22)  chose  to  proceed  with  catheterization,  whereas  45%  of 
partieipants  (N=18)  ehose  to  plaee  a  Urology  consult  immediately  (x^=0.40,  p=0.527).  For 
those  who  chose  to  catheterize,  47.5%  (N=19)  vocalized  the  decision  to  gather  more 
information  by  running  a  diagnostic  test.  The  majority  of  those  who  chose  to  run  diagnostic 
tests  vocalized  the  need  for  a  retrograde  urethrogram  (32.5%,  N=13,  x^=36.55,  p<0.001). 
Only  7.5%  (N=3)  of  participants  chose  to  place  a  catheter  without  first  ordering  an  ancillary 
test.  In  the  geriatric  male  scenario,  there  was  no  consensus  amongst  the  residents  at  the  group 
or  PGY  level  after  the  first  decision.  In  the  case  of  initial  catheter  failure,  participants 
randomly  chose  to  upsize  or  downsize  catheters  or  to  consult  Urology.  This  study  emphasizes 
two  important  points.  First,  simulation  provides  optimal  means  to  evaluate  clinical  decision 
making.  Second,  residents  appear  to  have  little  experience  and  training  in  catheterization 
scenarios  for  which  they  may  be  responsible.  This  information  enables  opportunities  for 
change  in  surgical  education  that  would  emphasize  important  clinical  topics,  continual 
assessment,  and  methods  for  feedback. 


Work  in  Progress: 

Due  to  the  changes  in  simulation  stations  used  in  2015  and  2016,  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
resident  performance  data  longitudinally.  Because  many  of  the  assessed  performance  errors 
remained  the  same  no  matter  which  simulation  model  was  used,  we  aim  to  compare  performance 
based  on  common  error  data  {Objective  Two).  In  addition,  resident’s  motion  data  for  catheter 
insertion  can  be  assessed  in  comparison  to  expert  data  to  illuminate  any  discrepancies  between 
resident  and  expert  performance.  Finally,  decision-making  abilities  previously  analyzed  from  the 
cognitive  scenario  responses  in  2014  can  be  expanded  upon  {Objective  One).  Longitudinal 
decision-making  abilities  will  be  analyzed  using  the  decision-making  tree  created  by  Jay 
Nathwani  in  2016  to  elucidate  any  trends  during  resident’s  dedicated  research  fellowships 
{Objective  Two). 


Laparoscopic  Ventral  Hernia  Repair 


Figure  19:  Setup  of  the 
laparoscopic  ventral  hernia 
repair.  This  simulation  had  been 
previously  validated  so  little 
updates  were  necessary  between 
years  2014  -  2016. 


Figure  20:  Participant  completing  the 
laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair  in 
summer,  2015. 


Figure  21:  Example  of  2014  and 
updated  version  of  the  hernia  port 
placement  survey. 


The  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair  was  also  designed  with  the  intent  of  being  a  challenging 
task  for  our  participants.  Before  participating  in  the  simulated  scenario,  residents  were  asked  to 
complete  a  hernia  port  placement  survey.  This  survey  was  randomized  so  that  participants  were 
presented  with  three  of  four  clinical  scenarios  for  an  epigastric  hernia,  an  incisional  hernia,  an 
umbilical  hernia,  and  an  inguinal  hernia.  In  2014,  participants  were  asked  to  mark  on  the  photos 
of  the  different  hernias  where  they  would  place  ports.  In  2015  and  2016,  the  survey  was  altered 
so  that  participants  were  required  to  indicate  not  only  the  location  of  the  ports  they  would  place, 
but  also  the  size  and  type  of  the  port,  and  the  order  in  which  they  would  place  the  ports. 
Following  the  survey,  the  residents  were  able  to  begin  the  simulated  scenario.  Participants  were 
presented  with  the  following  clinical  vignette:  A  69-year-old  male,  status  post  exploratory 
laparotomy  and  bowel  resection  one  year  ago.  The  participant  is  now  operating  on  the  patient  for 
an  incisional  hernia  repair.  When  participants  are  presented  to  the  scenario,  the  case  has  already 
started  and  two  of  four  anchoring  sutures  are  brought  up  through  the  abdominal  wall. 

Participants  are  also  told  that  the  hernia  is  10  x  10  cm,  the  abdomen  is  insufflated,  ports  are  in 
place,  and  the  provided  mesh  has  a  16  cm  diameter.  Participants  are  encouraged  to  complete  the 
procedure  by  bringing  up  the  remaining  two  anchoring  sutures  and  placing  5  tacks.  The 


participants  are  provided  with  laparoscopic  instruments  and  an  operative  assistant  at  the  level  of 
the  medical  student.  Data  collection  occurred  in  the  form  of  checklist,  video,  discourse,  motion, 
and  final  product.  Once  collected,  checklist  and  video  data  were  coded  for  technical  and 
cognitive  performance,  discourse  data  was  transcribed  and  final  products  were  graded.  Post¬ 
performance,  participants  immediately  filled  out  a  survey  reflective  of  confidence  with 
performance  with  the  procedure.  Data  was  collected  in  the  years  2014,  2015,  2016. 

The  following  are  abstracts  and  publications  containing  analyses  from  the  data  collected 
followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 

•  Law  K.  E.,  Ray  R.  D.,  &  Pugh  C.  M.  (2015)  A  tale  of  two  measures  and  their  association 
with  task  outcomes:  the  case  of  psychomotor  skills  and  self-assessment.  Presented  at  2015 
AAMC. 

This  study  sought  to  identify  a  relationship  between  residents’  perception  of  abilities  and 
performance  in  a  simulated  procedure.  We  hypothesized  that  resident  psychomotor 
performance  and  their  subjective  measure  of  difficulty  would  significantly  correlate  to  their 
overall  outcome.  Surgical  residents  completed  two  steps  of  a  simulated  hernia  procedure  and 
assessed  their  confidence  and  perceived  difficulty.  Hernia  skins  were  evaluated.  Psychomotor 
performance  during  one  procedure  step  and  residents’  perceived  procedure  difficulty 
significantly  correlated  to  hernia  skin  quality.  A  total  of  forty-six  residents  participated  in  the 
study,  with  thirty-eight  completed  the  procedure.  Residents  that  placed  anchoring  sutures 
correctly  (n=25)  had  significantly  higher  total  scores  (r(44)=.315,  p=.033).  Resident 
perception  of  procedure  difficulty  post  repair  negatively  correlated  to  their  overall 
completion  score  (r(44)=-.420,  p=.002)  meaning  that  the  higher  the  perceived  difficulty,  the 
worse  the  residents  performed.  Resident  confidence  in  completing  the  procedure  post  repair 
also  positively  correlated  to  their  completion  score  (r(44)=.272,  p=.034).  From  this  data,  we 
concluded  that  psychomotor  performance  on  one  procedure  step  may  predict  overall 
outcomes. 

•  Law,  K.  E.,  Jenewein,  C.  G.,  Gannon,  S.  J.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  Maulson,  L.  J.,  Laufer,  S.,  & 
Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016).  Exploring  Hand  Coordination  as  a  Measure  of  Surgical  Skill.  Journal  of 
Surgical  Research,  205(1),  192-197. 

The  study  aim  was  to  identify  residents’  coordination  between  dominant  and  non-dominant 
hands  while  grasping  for  sutures  in  a  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair  procedure  simulation. 
We  hypothesize  residents  will  rely  on  their  dominant  and  non-dominant  hands  unequally 
while  grasping  for  suture.  Surgical  residents  were  video  recorded  for  manual  coordination 
events  during  the  active  suture  grasping  phase  of  a  laparoscopic  hernia  repair.  Manual 
coordination  events  were  video  recorded  and  then  coded  by  active  motion  of  dominant,  non¬ 
dominant,  or  both  hands;  and  manual  or  unimanual  manipulation  of  hands.  Data  were 
evaluated  from  a  total  of  thirty-six  residents.  Bimanual  coordination  was  used  most  (40%) 
and  required  the  most  time  on  average  (M  =  20.6  s,  SD  =  27.2),  while  unimanual  non- 


dominant  coordination  was  used  least  (2.2%;  M  =  7.9  s,  SD  =  6.9).  Residents  relied  on  their 
dominant  and  non-dominant  hands  unequally  (P  <  0.001).  During  24%  of  events,  residents 
depended  on  their  non-dominant  hand  (n  =  120),  which  was  predominantly  used  to  operate 
the  suture  passer  device.  We  concluded  that  residents  actively  coordinate  between  dominant 
and  non-dominant  hands  in  nearly  half  of  the  attempts  of  complete  suture  grasping.  Bimanual 
grasping  tasks  took  longer  than  other  tasks  on  average,  suggesting  these  tasks  were 
characteristically  longer,  or  switching  hands  required  a  greater  degree  of  coordination.  This 
publication  motivates  future  work  to  occur  exploring  how  task  completion  time  and  overall 
performance  are  affected  by  hand  utilization. 

Mohamadipanah,  H.,  Parthiban,  C.,  Maulson,  L.,  Laufer,  S.,  Rutherford,  D.,  Law,  K.,  DiMarco, 
S.,  &  Pugh,  C.  (2016).  Is  indecisiveness  linked  to  hand  movements  in  performing  laparoscopic 
ventral  hernia  repair?  P‘  International  Workshop  on  Surgical  Data  Science.  Heidelberg, 
Germany. 

We  aimed  to  investigate  whether  indecisiveness  in  VR  is  linked  to  the  hand  movements  during 
a  LVH  repair  procedure.  Data  from  general  surgery  residents  (N=34)  were  analyzed.  It  was 
found  that  long  periods  of  indecisiveness  in  discriminating  forces  within  the  VR  environment 
showed  a  significant  positive  correlation  (p  <  0.05)  with  longer  translational  and  angular  path 
lengths  of  the  participants’  dominant  hand  while  performing  LVH  repair.  Long  periods  of 
indecisiveness  were  also  positively  correlated  with  greater  working  volumes  when  repairing  a 
ventral  hernia  (p  <  0.05).  These  findings  indicate  Path  Length  and  Working  Volume  as  two 
hand  motion  metrics  that  can  potentially  play  a  role  in  the  objective  assessment  of  the 
psychomotor  skills  necessary  to  successfully  complete  a  LVH  repair  procedure. 

Mohamadipanah,  H.,  Parthiban,  C.,  Law,  K.,  Nathwani,  J.,  Maulson,  L.,  DiMarco,  S.,  &  Pugh, 
C.  (2016).  Hand  smoothness  in  laparoscopic  surgery  correlates  to  psychomotor  skills  in  virtual 
reality.  2016  IEEE  13^^  International  Conference  on  Wearable  and  Implantable  Body  Sensor 
Networks  (BSN),  242-246. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  find  possible  relationships  between  the  smoothness  of 
hand  function  during  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  (LVH)  repair  and  psychomotor  skills  in  a 
defined  virtual  reality  (VR)  environment.  Thirty-four  surgical  residents  N  =  34  performed  two 
scenarios.  First,  participants  were  asked  to  perform  a  simulated  LVH  repair  during  which  their 
hand  movement  was  tracked  using  electromagnetic  sensors.  Subsequently,  the  smoothness  of 
hand  function  was  calculated  for  each  participant’s  dominant  and  non-dominate  hand.  Then 
participants  performed  two  modules  in  a  defined  VR  environment,  module  2  and  module  4. 
More  smooth  hand  function  during  the  LVH  repair  correlated  positively  with  higher 
performance  in  VR  modules.  Also,  translational  smoothness  of  dominant  hand  is  found  as  the 
most  informative  smoothness  metric  in  the  LVH  repair  scenario.  Therefore,  defined  force 
matching  and  target  tracking  assessments  in  VR  can  potentially  be  used  as  an  indirect 
assessment  of  fine  motor  skills  in  the  LVH  repair. 


•  Law,  K.  E.,  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  Ray,  R.  D.,  Gannon,  S.  J.,  D’Angelo,  A.  D., 
Wiegmann,  D.  A.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016).  An  Exploration  of  Moonlighting  Effects  on 
Surgical  Skill  in  Lab  Residents.  Presented  abstract  at  as  a  quickshot  at  The  Academic 
Surgical  Congress  2016.  Manuscript  will  be  submitted  to  the  American  Journal  of  Surgery. 

This  study  aimed  to  objectively  measure  the  impact  of  moonlighting  shifts  on  research 
residents’  operative  performance.  We  hypothesized  that  moonlighting  frequency  will 
positively  correlate  with  laparoscopic  skill  performance  regardless  of  shift  specialty.  Eorty 
research  residents  were  given  15  minutes  to  complete  a  brief  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia 
repair.  Monthly  moonlighting  shifts  were  defined  as  low  frequency  or  high  frequency.  Hernia 
performance  and  moonlighting  shifts  were  analyzed  with  a  logistic  regression.  The  logistic 
regression  distinguished  between  the  two  groups;  residents  with  high  moonlighting  shifts  and 
better  repair  scores  compared  to  those  with  low  moonlighting  shifts.  The  results  from  this 
study  suggest  that  moonlighting  may  provide  learning  benefits,  regardless  of  the  type  of 
moonlighting,  by  allowing  participants  to  maintain  and  improve  skill  during  research  time. 

•  Nathwani,  J.  N.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Wise,  B.  J.,  Lian,  S.,  Garren,  M.  E.,  DiMarco,  S.  M.,  &  Pugh  C. 
M.  How  Does  Surgical  Performance  Change  in  the  Laboratory  Years?  Accepted  as  an  oral 
presentation  at  the  2017  Academic  Surgical  Congress.  2017  planned  manuscript  submission 
to  Surgery. 

This  study  examines  the  impact  of  the  academic  development  years  on  residents’  operative 
performance.  We  hypothesize  that  performance  will  improve  as  laboratory  residents  progress 
through  their  academic  years.  Surgical  performance  data  were  collected  from  laboratory 
years  in  the  2014,  2015,  and  2016  academic  years.  Residents  performed  an  abbreviated 
laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair.  Pinal  products  were  graded  and  compared  from  the  first 
and  second  year  of  participation.  A  paired  t-test  shows  significant  improvement  from  first 
year  of  participation  versus  second  year  of  participation  (14.04  vs  17.22,  p=0.022).  The 
scores  representative  of  improvement  of  hernia  score  suggest  that  laboratory  resident’s 
surgical  skills  improve  during  times  of  academic  development,  despite  exposure  to  limited 
clinical  experiences.  We  speculate  that  the  performance  improvement  may  be  a  reflection  of 
personal  efforts,  program-specific  call  duties,  acquisition  of  moonlighting  opportunities,  or 
artifact  of  repeated  exposure  to  a  simplified  surgical  task. 

Work  in  Progress: 

We  are  currently  determining  how  to  code  and  analyze  performance  on  the  port  placement 
survey  to  determine  its  validity  as  a  training  and  assessment  tool  (Objective  Four).  Resident  port 
placement  choices  for  all  scenarios  will  be  compared  to  expert  responses  to  the  same  scenarios. 
Longitudinal  data  is  currently  being  coded  for  error  management  in  the  resident  LVH  repair 
performance  data.  The  commitment,  detection,  and  recovery  of  errors  throughout  the  three  years 


of  the  study  will  be  analyzed  for  trends  in  clinical  performance  of  the  LVH  repair  (Objective 
Three). 


Simple  Suture  Task 


Figure  24:  Researcher  in 
summer  2015  reading  scenario 
of  simple  suture  to  participant 


Figure  25  and  26:  Participant  in  2015  completing  the  simple  suture  task  on 
variable  simulated  tissue.  This  task  allowed  researchers  to  get  a  baseline 
understanding  of  participants  basic  skills. 


A  simulated  suture  task  was  added  in  2015  and  2016  data  collections.  Participants  were 
presented  with  two  small  pieces  of  foam  and  two  small  pieces  of  paper  tissue.  They  were  asked 
to  place  three  interrupted  sutures  to  join  the  edges  of  each  material  using  the  instrument  tie 
technique.  Four  throws/knots  were  required  for  each  suture  placed,  however  the  participants 
could  place  the  knots  wherever  they  considered  appropriate  on  the  materials.  The  foam  and  paper 
tissue  segments  were  used  to  simulate  relatively  sturdy  and  delicate  tissue  types,  respectively. 
During  the  simple  suture  tasks,  motion  metric  data  was  collected  from  the  participant’s  hands,  as 
well  as  video  and  audio  recordings.  There  was  no  associated  survey  data  collected  on  confidence 
and  perceived  difficulty  for  this  task. 

Work  in  Progress: 

Motion  data  is  being  coded  into  time  segments  to  compare  working  volume  and  idle  time  of 
resident  suturing.  In  addition,  participant’s  sutured  materials  are  being  analyzed  for  potential 
final  product  scores.  These  scores  will  be  compared  to  the  participant’s  time  away  from  clinical 
practice  to  see  if  there  is  any  skills  decay  related  to  technical  skills  such  as  suturing  {Objective 
Two).  In  addition,  resident  performance  will  be  compared  to  expert  performance  in  this  task 
{Objective  Three). 


Virtual  Reality  Skills  Assessment  Using  a  Force  Dimension  Omega  Haptic 
Device 


Figure  27:  In  this  figure  the 
participant  is  using  the  stylus  to 
tap  on  the  blocks  to  determine 
which  block  is  stijfest.  Clicking 
the  home  button  at  this  time  would 
select  block  A  as  the  stiffest. 


Figure  28:  A  depiction  of  the  sphere 
displayed  when  the  stylus  is  properly 
centered  in  the  sphere. 


Figure  29:  A  sample  of  the 
target  tracking  module. 


The  ability  of  a  surgeon  to  determine  force  magnitudes,  match  opposing  forces  while  in  motion 
or  stationary,  and  reaction  time  are  investigated  using  a  haptic  device  (Force  Dimension  Omega 
®).  The  Omega  Haptic  Robot  is  a  6  degrees  of  freedom  positioning  device  with  force  feedback 
in  3  degrees  of  freedom  and  a  passive  wrist.  The  haptic  device  features  a  stylus  with  a  home 
button  for  the  participant  to  control  the  virtual  environment.  Forces  are  applied  to  the  stylus  in 
various  magnitudes  and  directions,  responding  to  movements  and  collisions  in  the  VR 
environment.  The  four  modules  designed  to  assess  participant  performance  using  this  device  are 
detailed  below. 

Module  1:  Force  Discrimination  and  Just  Noticeable  Difference  Tasks 

The  goal  of  this  module  was  to  identify  a  minimum  stiffness  difference  a  participant  is  able  to 
perceive  between  two  given  objects.  This  module  was  aimed  at  investigating  the  correlation 
between  surgical  skills  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  forces.  The  environment  was  set  up  to  have 
two  blocks  of  varying  stiffness’s  and  the  participant  guessing  the  harder  material  by  tapping  on 
each  block.  In  the  virtual  environment,  once  a  decision  is  made,  the  participant  directs  the  stylus 
to  the  side  of  the  screen  with  the  chosen  block,  and  clicks  on  the  home  button.  In  some  trials, 
blocks  A  and  B  exhibit  the  same  opposing  forces,  in  which  case  the  stylus  is  directed  between 
the  blocks.  A  total  of  19  trials  were  performed  and  were  set  to  15,20,  or  30  second  time  limits.  A 
countdown  of  time  remaining  is  displayed  on  the  monitor  to  force  the  participants  to  make  a 
decision  before  the  program  times  out. 


Module  2:  Stationary  Force  Matching 


In  addition  to  the  force  discrimination  task,  a  force  matching  module  was  developed  to  study 
one’s  ability  to  resist/match  an  applied  force.  The  task  was  separated  into  two  different  modules, 
involving  a  stationary  target  and  a  moving  target.  The  participant  must  resist  opposing  forces  of 
varying  magnitudes  and  direction  while  keeping  the  stylus  centered  at  a  defined,  sometimes 
moving,  location.  To  begin,  the  participant  directs  the  stylus  into  the  center  of  the  sphere 
displayed  on  the  monitor.  When  the  stylus  is  appropriately  centered,  the  sphere  will  turn  green 
and  blue,  as  shown  in  Figure  2.  The  environment  will  then  apply  force  in  a  push  or  pull  fashion 
while  the  participant  attempts  to  resist  these  forces.  Each  participant  completes  20  trials.  We 
predicted  that  one’s  ability  to  resist  and  recover  from  an  applied  force  would  correlate  with 
surgical  performance.  Based  on  the  motion  data  acquired  from  these  modules,  metrics  were 
developed  to  compare  surgical  performance  from  other  clinical  simulations  in  this  study. 

Module  3:  Reaction  Time 

The  goal  of  this  module  was  to  study  how  fast  a  person  reacts  to  an  applied  force  as  well  as  the 
minimum  force  a  person  is  able  to  perceive.  We  wanted  to  investigate  the  correlation  between 
reaction  time  and  the  minimum  force  perception  to  that  of  the  force  discrimination  task  and 
estimate  any  decay  with  time  and  its  corresponding  effects  on  performance.  We  hypothesized  a 
strong  correlation  between  stiffness  discrimination  and  minimum  force  perception.  The  task 
developed  was  similar  to  module  2.  A  force  was  applied  to  the  hand  of  the  participant  by  the 
haptic  device  and  as  soon  as  the  participant  realizes  a  force  is  applied,  they  click  the  home  button 
of  the  stylus.  At  that  point  the  time  from  start  to  time  of  the  click  is  recorded  as  “Reaction 
Time”,  and  the  applied  force  drops  to  zero.  A  total  of  19  trials  are  completed  by  each 
participant,  with  a  variety  of  applied  magnitude  and  directions  of  the  forces. 

Module  4:  Target  Tracking  Force  Matching 

As  opposed  to  a  stationary  target  this  module  was  developed  to  study  the  participant’s  ability  to 
resist  force  disturbances  while  objects  were  in  motion.  While  the  stationary  target  helped  to 
develop  metrics,  following  moving  targets  were  helpful  in  emulating  motion  similar  to  the 
surgical  environment.  To  keep  things  simple,  we  restricted  to  planar  motion  and  we  chose  a 
circular  trajectory  for  the  tracking.  The  goal  is  to  keep  the  tip  of  the  stylus  centered  in  the  sphere 
moving  in  a  circle  as  various  forces  are  applied.  Figure  3.  Each  participant  completed  15  trials  of 
this  task,  each  with  a  unique  set  of  magnitudes  and  directions.  The  angular  velocity  of  the 
moving  target  was  varied  across  the  trials  and  the  participant’s  ability  to  compensate  was 
recorded. 


The  following  are  abstracts  and  publications  containing  analyses  from  the  data  collected 

followed  by  a  brief  description  of  the  discovery  made  in  the  publication: 

•  Parthiban,  C.,  Ray,  R.,  Rutherford,  D.,  Zinn,  M.,  &  Pugh,  C.  (2016).  Development  and 
analysis  of  psychomotor  skills  metrics  for  procedural  skills  decay.  Medicine  Meets  Virtual 
Reality  22,  220,  285-288. 

We  developed  and  analyzed  the  metrics  associated  with  a  force  production  task  involving  a 
stationary  target  with  the  help  of  advanced  VR  and  the  Force  Dimension  Omega  6  haptic 
device.  We  study  the  effects  of  force  magnitude  and  direction  on  the  various  metrics  namely 
path  length,  movement  smoothness,  velocity  and  acceleration  patterns,  reaction  time  and 
overall  error  in  achieving  the  target.  Data  was  collected  from  47  participants  who  were 
residents.  Results  show  a  positive  correlation  between  the  maximum  force  applied  and  the 
deflection  error,  velocity  while  reducing  the  path  length  and  increasing  smoothness  with  a 
force  of  higher  magnitude  showing  the  stabilizing  characteristics  of  higher  magnitude  forces. 
This  approach  paves  a  way  to  assess  and  model  procedural  skills  decay. 

•  Mohamadipanah,  H.,  Parthiban,  C.,  Law,  K.  E.,  Dimarco,  S.,  &  Pugh,  C.  M.  (2016).  Use  of 
simulation  as  a  screening  tool  for  surgical  skills:  Are  we  there  yet?  Presented  at:  American 
College  of  Surgeons  2016.  Washington,  D.C. 

We  hypothesized  that  baseline  screening  with  a  Virtual  Reality  (VR)  module  will  predict 
final  operative  quality  for  a  10  cm  ventral  hernia  repair.  PGY  1-5  surgery  residents  (n  =  46) 
were  screened  using  a  multi-task  VR  module  prior  to  completing  a  simulated  Laparoscopic 
Ventral  Hernia  (LVH)  repair.  The  VR  tasks  tested  module  2  and  module  4.  LVH  repair 
quality  was  assessed  using  a  validated,  10-item  checklist.  Dependent  variables  included  mesh 
planning  (number  of  anchoring  sutures,  quality  of  suture  placement  and  suture  location)  and 
coverage  of  the  hernia  defect  (percent  hernia  coverage,  distance  between  end  of  mesh  and 
fascia  and  mesh  smoothness  relevant  to  the  abdominal  wall).  Despite  the  PGY  range,  there 
were  no  significant  correlations  between  year  in  training  and  LVH  completion  quality  (p  = 
0.43).  However,  lower  scores  on  the  ten  item  scoring  rubric  for  LVH  repair  quality,  were 
significantly  correlated  with  poor  motor  control  in  module  2(r  =  —  0.37,p=  0.0114)  and 
poor  recovery  from  forced  errors  in  module  4  (r  =  —0.40,  p  =  0.0058).  VR  screening  can 
predict  final  performance  in  LVH  repair.  Decreased  costs  and  significant  improvements  in 
VR  assessment  techniques  will  eventually  allow  objective,  unbiased  screening  for  LVH 
repair  performance. 


Virtual  Reality  Skills  Assessment  Using  Phantom  Omni  Haptic  Device 


Figure  30:  The  module  set-up 
for  station  F.  Participants 
handle  the  stylus  from  the 
haptic  device  below  while 
gazing  down  into  the  mirrored 
images. 


Figure  31:  In  the  foreground  an 
example  of  the  circular  path  for 
Module  1  of  Station  F.  In  the 
background  the  participant  can  be  seen 
utilizing  the  stylus  of  the  haptic  device 
to  interact  with  the  VR  environment. 


Figure  32:  This  figure  displays  the 
image  viewed  by  the  participant  in 
the  mirror,  as  well  as  another  view 
of  the  station  set-up. 


A  second  virtual  reality  assessment  was  developed  for  psychomotor  skill  measurement.  The 
haptic  device  Phantom  Omni,  Geomagic  Touch  ®  was  selected  for  these  modules.  At  the 
station,  the  participant  is  seated  so  they  may  look  down  into  the  mirrored  image,  displayed  in 
Figure  4.  Projecting  the  display  over  the  workspace  where  their  hands  are  located  creates  the 
sense  of  working  within  their  line  of  sight.  The  objects  in  the  VR  environment  are  matched  with 
the  workspace  of  the  stylus.  The  four  modules  designed  to  assess  participant  performance  using 
this  device  are  detailed  below. 

Module  1:  Training  Experience  V5.  Sensorimotor  Task  Performance 

We  investigated  to  what  extent  collected  survey  information  about  the  training  level  of  surgical 
residents  could  be  recovered  from  the  analysis  of  performance  data  collected  from  each 
participant  (Huang,  et  al.,  2016).  This  method  builds  on  our  previous  work  of  identifying  a 
surgeon’s  training  year  by  further  segmenting  participants  into  key  groups:  post  graduate  year 
(PGY),  research  years  (RY),  and  clinical  years  (CY).  We  devised  an  interactive  virtual 
environment  in  which  participants  could  perform  multiple  testing  modules,  including  movements 
within  visual  distortion,  force  perturbation,  and  a  simulated  tissue  puncture  task.  In  addition,  our 
experimental  apparatus  featured  physical  stations  that  simulated  essential  clinical  procedures, 
including  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  (LVH)  repair,  bowel  anastomosis,  central  venous 
catheterization,  and  bladder  catheterization.  We  performed  a  multivariate  analysis  of  variance 
(MANOVA)  to  determine  a  linear  combination  of  metrics  and  transformation  matrix  that  best 
separates  the  defined  population  groupings.  Next,  using  data  transformed  according  to 
MANOVA,  we  performed  a  linear  discriminant  analysis  with  cross-validation  (90%  training, 

10%  testing)  to  relate  the  class  type  to  the  selected  metrics.  Our  results  showed  successful 
classification  using  combined  metrics  from  the  sensorimotor  tasks,  and  separately  from  the 
combined  metrics  from  all  clinical  scenarios.  This  establishes  procedures  for  identifying  the 
proficiency  of  surgeons  relative  to  common  standards. 


Module  2:  Movement  Identification 


Our  analysis  of  identification  of  surgical  training  level  has  demonstrated  that  metrics  on  gross 
movement  characteristics  from  clinical  simulators  appear  to  be  not  as  robust  as  sensorimotor 
tasks  from  virtual  reality  tasks.  We  have  further  developed  analysis  tools  to  automatically 
identify  segments  of  goal  directed  movements  during  clinical  scenario  tasks.  The  goal  of  this 
analysis  is  to  refine  our  metrics  of  performance  in  the  clinical  simulation  scenarios  so  that  they 
reflect  the  movement  most  relevant  to  surgical  skill.  Our  current  tool  successfully  isolates 
portions  of  movement  that  are  stereotypically  associated  with  suturing  action,  then  transforms 
the  movement  data  into  a  common  coordinate  frame,  and  finally  applies  metrics  of  smoothness 
and  planar  deviation  as  measures  of  performance.  The  contribution  of  this  work  to  clinical 
medicine  is  that  it  will  provide  tools  to  more  accurately  assess  the  skills  of  surgeons  particularly 
in  laparoscopic  manipulation  through  the  measurement  of  movement  kinematics  of  the  hand 
alone. 


Publications  cited  above: 

•  Huang,  F.  C.,  Mussa-Ivaldi,  F.  A.,  Pugh,  C.  M.,  Mohamadipanah,  H.  (2016).  Identification  of 
surgical  training  level  with  data  from  clinical  scenario  simulation  and  sensorimotor  tasks. 
Society  for  Neuroscience  2016  Conference.  San  Diego,  CA. 

Work  in  progress: 

Cross  correlation  analysis  between  virtual  reality  modules  and  metrics  from  medical  simulators 
(Central  Line,  Bowel  Repair,  Urinary  Catheterization,  and  LVH  repair)  are  in  progress.  In 
addition,  analysis  of  the  differences  in  performance  of  the  participants  in  consecutive  years  is 
also  under  investigation. 


Final  Conclusions 


The  conclusion  time  period  of  the  project  has  included  a  number  of  significant  steps  towards 
meeting  the  four  key  study  objectives  outlined  by  our  original  SoW.  Specifically,  the  team  has 
successfully  completed  the  third  year  of  data  collection;  collected  data  from  retired  surgeons; 
analyzed  performance  on  multiple  stations;  and  disseminated  our  preliminary  work  in  the  form 
of  several  papers  and  presentations.  We  used  the  no  cost  extension  to  finalize  our  data  analysis 
plan  and  move  towards  completing  work  on  all  four  areas  of  our  SoW  will  be  imperative  to  our 
research.  There  is  still  work  in  progress  being  completed  as  noted  throughout  the  report;  and  we 
plan  to  continue  analyzing  and  publishing  high  impact  papers  based  on  our  findings. 
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Abstract.  In  this  paper  we  develop  and  analyze  the  metrics  associated  with  a  force 
production  task  involving  a  stationary  target  with  the  help  of  advanced  VR  and 
Force  Dimension  Omega  6  haptic  device.  We  study  the  effects  of  force  magnitude 
and  direction  on  the  various  metrics  namely  path  length,  movement  smoothness, 
velocity  and  acceleration  patterns,  reaction  time  and  overall  error  in  achieving  the 
target.  Data  was  collected  from  47  participants  who  were  residents.  Results  show  a 
positive  correlation  between  the  maximum  force  applied  and  the  deflection  error, 
velocity  while  reducing  the  path  length  and  increasing  smoothness  with  a  force  of 
higher  magnitude  showing  the  stabilizing  characteristics  of  higher  magnitude  forces. 
This  approach  paves  a  way  to  assess  and  model  procedural  skills  decay. 

Keywords.  Virtual  reality,  force  production,  force-motion,  haptics 


1.  Introduction 

Medical  and  surgical  procedures  have  a  complex,  heterogeneous  mix  of  procedural, 
psycho-motor  and  cognitive  components.  When  modeling  skills  decay,  it  is  critical  to 
identify  the  components  that  are  most  vulnerable  and  the  ones  that  are  relatively  stable 
over  time.  In  the  past  research  has  shown  that  discrete,  highly-ordered,  procedural  skills 
decay  more  rapidly  than  psycho-motor  or  cognitive  skills  [1-3].  In  order  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  these  components  and  to  assess  the  individual  differences  in 
psycho-motor  ability  we  have  developed  motor  control  and  perceptual  tasks  with  the  help 
of  VR  and  haptics  systems. 

This  paper  focuses  on  the  development  and  analyses  of  the  varies  metrics  associated 
with  motor  control  based  on  a  force  production  task  which  can  then  be  used  to  correlate 
with  cognitive  skills  analysis  developed  using  error-enable  boxed  trainer  tasks  namely. 
Laparoscopic  Ventral  Hernia  Repair  and  Central  line  placement.  Using  advanced  VR 
and  haptic  systems  we  are  able  to  break  down  such  complex  procedures  into  a  set  of 
simplified  motor  control  tasks.  In  this  case,  the  goal  of  the  module  was  to  reach  and  stay 
at  the  center  of  a  stationary  target  compensating  for  the  external  force  disturbances  which 
can  be  used  to  study  the  ability  to  resist  and  react  disturbances.  The  various  metrics  that 
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were  taken  into  account  in  this  study  were  path  length,  movement  smoothness,  velocity 
and  acceleration  patterns,  reaction  time  and  overall  error  in  achieving  the  target.  This 
provides  a  strong  platform  to  assess  and  understand  the  psycho-motor  skills  and  its 
contribution  while  modeling  skills  decay. 


2.  Materials  and  Methods 

2.7.  Setup  and  Participants 

Fig.  1  shows  the  VR  station  setup  at  a  data  collection  center.  The  Force  Dimension 
Omega  6  haptic  device  was  used  by  the  participants  to  perform  the  virtual  reality  task. 
The  rendering  was  created  with  the  help  of  open  source  CHAI3D  library  that 
supports  the  Omega  device.  The  device  properties  are  summarized  in  Fig.  1. 

Data  was  collected  from  47  participants  during  the  summer  and  fall  of  2014.  Study 
participants  were  general  surgery  residents  (post  graduate  year  (PGY)  2-4)  engaged  in 
dedicated  laboratory  time  from  multiple  Midwestern  general  surgery  training  programs 
enrolled  in  a  longitudinal  simulation-based  assessment  study.  Data  collection  occurred 
at  five  sites  in  three  Midwestern  cities:  Madison,  WI,  Chicago,  IL,  and  Rochester,  MN. 
This  study  was  approved  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Institutional  Review  Board  and 
written  informed  consent  was  obtained  from  all  participants. 


Figure  1.  Shows  the  setup  of  the  VR  station  during  a  data  collection  along  with  the  six  degree  of  freedom 
Omega  device  and  its  parameters. 


2.2.  Force  Production  Task 

The  force  production  module  was  developed  to  analyze  the  individual  difference  in 
psycho-motor  abilities  specifically  with  respect  to  force  production  and  matching 
capabilities.  The  task  involves  placing  the  tip  of  the  virtual  stylus  inside  a  sphere  at  the 
center  of  the  world.  The  goal  was  to  keep  the  stylus  as  close  as  possible  to  the  center  of 
the  sphere  while  forces  are  being  applied.  A  visual  indication  is  provided  by  changing 
the  color  of  the  sphere  from  red  to  blue  when  the  stylus  is  tip  is  inside.  Each  participant 
was  provided  with  20  trials  each  lasting  for  a  period  of  9  seconds.  The  applied  force 
magnitude  was  varied  between  2  N  and  6.5  N  and  the  direction  of  force  was  also  varied 
as  a  push  or  a  pull  force  from  6  possible  different  directions.  The  participant’s  global 


position,  orientation  and  the  forces  were  recorded  for  each  trial  at  a  sample  rate  of  200 
Hz.  A  second  order,  dual-pass  Butterworth  filter  with  a  cut-off  frequency  of  7  Hz  was 
used  to  filter  out  the  high  frequency  components  and  the  velocity,  acceleration  and  jerk 
were  calculated. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  trajectory  and  time  domain  plots  for  a  single  participant  during  a 
single  trial  condition.  In  this  case  the  applied  force  was  pull  force  of  magnitude  4N.  Fig. 
2(b)  shows  the  trajectory  of  the  stylus  tip  during  the  entire  trial  duration  with  respect  to 
the  sphere  and  the  applied  force  direction.  Fig.  2(a)  shows  the  overlaid  time  domain  plot 
of  the  applied  force  (solid  black),  the  distance  from  center  of  sphere  (dotted  red)  and  the 
tip  speed  (dashed  blue).  We  can  observe  the  peaks  during  the  force  application  and  force 
release  events.  Fig.  2(c)  shows  the  magnitude  of  tip  acceleration  (dashed  blue)  and  the 
jerk  (solid  red)  during  the  same  condition.  Note  that  the  values  showed  in  the  plot  are 
scaled  down  to  show  the  correlation  between  the  events. 


Figure  2.  Shows  the  time  domain  plots  during  a  single  trial  for  a  single  participant,  (a)  3D  trajectory  of  the 
stylus  position  ,  (b)  Overlaid  plot  of  the  distance  from  sphere,  speed  and  force  magnitude  and  (c)  Overlaid 
plot  of  the  magnitude  of  the  acceleration,  jerk  and  the  applied  force.  (Note:  Units  adjusted  to  fit  plot) 


3.  Results 

A  generalized  linear  model  of  the  log  transformed  data  demonstrated  that  increases  in 
the  maximum  force  applied  during  the  trial  was  associated  with  several  metrics  of 
interest,  namely  increases  log  peak  deflection  force  release  and  increases  log  peak 
velocity  force  release  fS  =  0.24,  =  576.23,  p  <  .001,  and  fS  =  0.26,  = 

599.43,  p  <  .001,  respectively).  Furthermore,  while  the  force  was  constantly  applied, 
greater  force  was  associated  with  shorter  log  path  length  and  greater  log  sum  jerk 
(P  =  —0.069,  x^  =  33.22,  p  <  .001,  and  P  =  0.06,  x^  =  42.68,  p  <  .001).  Fig.  3 
shows  the  relationships  between  the  variables  with  respect  to  the  applied  force 


magnitude  at  the  time  of  force  release  (a)  and  during  constant  force  application  (b). 
The  force  release  event  highlights  the  participant’s  ability  to  react  to  the  sudden  change 
in  the  applied  force  and  the  results  are  as  expected.  It’s  interesting  to  note  that  the 
higher  force  magnitude  stabilizes  the  movement  during  the  constant  force  application. 
Also  the  reaction  time  (force  release)  shown  in  Fig.  2(a)  was  not  associated  with  force 
maximum. 
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Figure  3.  Shows  the  variation  of  the  log  transformed  metrics  with  respect  to  the  maximum  applied  force. 
While  (a)  and  (b)  correspond  to  the  force  release,  (c)  and  (d)  are  measured  during  constant  force  application. 


4.  Conclusions  and  Future  Work 

In  this  paper  the  various  metrics  associated  with  a  force  production  task  involving  a 
stationary  target  was  developed  and  studied  with  the  help  of  VR  and  Force  Dimension 
haptic  device.  These  metrics  will  be  used  to  correlate  with  the  analyses  obtained  from 
three  other  tasks  involving  a  moving  target  and  just  noticeable  difference  tests  to  help 
better  understand  force  perception  and  its  correlation  with  surgical  procedures. 
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Hand  Smoothness  in  Laparoscopic  Surgery  Correlates  to  Psychomo¬ 
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Abstract — The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  find  possible 
relationships  between  the  smoothness  of  hand  function  during 
laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  (LVH)  repair  and  psychomotor 
skills  in  a  defined  virtual  reality  (VR)  environment.  Thirty  four 
surgical  residents  N  =  34  performed  two  scenarios.  First,  par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked  to  perform  a  simulated  LVH  repair  during 
which  their  hand  movement  was  tracked  using  electromagnetic 
sensors.  Subsequently,  the  smoothness  of  hand  function  was 
calculated  for  each  participant’s  dominant  and  non-dominate 
hand.  Then  participants  performed  two  modules  in  a  defined 
VR  environment,  which  assessed  their  force  matching  and 
target  tracking  capabilities.  More  smooth  hand  function  during 
the  LVH  repair  correlated  positively  with  higher  performance 
in  VR  modules.  Also,  translational  smoothness  of  dominant 
hand  is  found  as  the  most  informative  smoothness  metric  in  the 
LVH  repair  scenario.  Therefore,  defined  force  matching  and 
target  tracking  assessments  in  VR  can  potentially  be  used  as  an 
indirect  assessment  of  fine  motor  skills  in  the  LVH  repair. 

1.  Introduction 

Laparoscopic  Ventral  Hernia  (LVH)  repair  is  a  frequently 
performed  surgical  procedure  [1].  A  ventral  hernia  can  de¬ 
velop  in  up  to  20%  of  laparoscopic  incisions  [2],  24%  of 
open  surgery  repairs  [3],  and  has  an  even  higher  recurrence 
rate  [4].  Given  the  frequency  of  occurrence,  a  high  quality 
education  is  necessary  for  proper  hernia  repair.  Present  eval¬ 
uation  methods  for  this  procedure  are  often  performed  ob- 
servationally  by  faculty  members  through  task-specific 
checklists  and  global  rating  scales  [5].  However,  such  meth¬ 
ods  have  shown  inconsistent  validity  evidence  and  may  be 
prone  to  bias  or  subjectivity  [6-8]. 

To  overcome  this  challenge,  developing  objective  assess¬ 
ment  tools  is  imperative.  An  objective  non-human  LVH 
repair  assessment  can  potentially  be  free  of  bias  and  more 
effective  and  reliable  than  any  human-based  assessment. 

An  important  aspect  of  surgical  skill  assessment  is  the 
evaluation  of  psychomotor  skills.  This  is  mainly  tackled  in 
the  literature  through  defining  motion  metrics  [9],  such  as 
path  length,  working  volume  [10],  and  idle  time  [11].  One 
example  of  motion  metrics  was  defined  to  consider  the 
smoothness  of  hand  function  [12-14]  during  procedures.  For 
instance,  in  [15],  the  expert  participants  had  smoother  in¬ 
strument  motion  than  novices  when  performing  a  complex 
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suturing  task  in  a  laparoscopic  simulator.  Also,  [16]  the 
smoothness  metric  indicated  significant  differences  between 
medical  students,  junior  trainees,  senior  trainees,  and  con¬ 
sultant  surgeons  for  the  three  tasks:  laparoscopic  orientation, 
object  positioning,  and  sharp  dissection. 

Although  smoothness  measures  have  been  used  to  assess 
surgical  skill,  further  investigational  studies  are  desired  to 
completely  understand  the  role  and  usage  of  psychomotor 
metrics  to  assess  performance  during  specified  medical  pro¬ 
cedures.  In  this  study  we  focused  on  the  LVH  repair  proce¬ 
dure  using  a  previously  validated  LVH  simulator  [17-19].  It 
has  been  already  shown  that  the  smoothness  of  hand  func¬ 
tion  significantly  correlates  to  the  final  quality  of  the  product 
in  LVH  repair  [20].  Since  VR  has  the  capability  to  assess 
psychomotor  skills,  we  developed  a  VR  environment  to 
identify  the  relationship  between  hand  function  smoothness 
in  LVH  repair  and  psychomotor  abilities  in  VR.  This  work 
also  investigates  angular  smoothness  metric,  which  is  de¬ 
fined  based  on  Euler  angles,  beside  the  translational  smooth¬ 
ness  metric  in  the  literature. 

In  Section  II,  the  description  of  the  method  is  presented, 
including  the  LVH  simulation  scenario  explanation  and  the 
description  of  the  VR  modules.  Then  experimental  results 
are  presented  in  Section  III  and  the  conclusion  and  future 
works  are  presented  in  Section  IV. 

IT  Method 

A.  Setting 

Thirty-four  general  surgery  residents  from  multiple  insti¬ 
tutions  across  the  Midwest  (female  =16,  male  =18;  Post- 
Graduate  Year  (PGY)  1  =  3,  PGY2  =  12,  PGY3  =  1 1,  PGY4 
=  6,  and  PGY5  =  2)  participated  in  this  study.  Data  collection 
took  place  at  the  designated  institution  of  each  study  partici¬ 
pant.  When  asked  to  identify  handedness,  31  participants 
stated  they  were  right-handed,  2  stated  they  were  left-handed, 
and  1  participant  identified  as  ambidextrous  (for  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  this  participant  is  assumed  to  be  right-handed). 

To  measure  hand  movements,  three  sensors  (tracSTAR 
Model  180)  were  affixed  to  each  hand  on  the  participants’ 
index  finger,  thumb,  and  wrist,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  Medi¬ 
cal  gloves  were  then  placed  on  each  participant’s  hands,  over 
the  sensors  to  keep  them  in  place.  Sampled  at  180  Hz,  three 
translational  (^  =  and  three  angular  variables  (Euler 

angles:  ®  were  provided  by  the  tracking  system 

(Innovative  Sport  Training,  Inc.,  Chicago,  IL).  A  low-pass 
Butterworth  filter  (second-order)  with  a  cutoff  frequency  of  1 
Hz  [21]  was  used  to  remove  noise  from  the  data. 
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Figure  1 .  Three  sensors  were  attaehed  to  the  partieipant’s  hand. 


“Translational  Smoothness”,  (1),  is  a  metric  based  on  the 
derivative  of  translational  acceleration  [22].  It  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated  from  the  following  equation,  where  f  represents  the 
average  translational  velocity. 


75=  - 


(^2  ~ 

(f)2 


^2 


2^(r(0)^ 

i=ti 


(1) 


Likewise,  “Angular  Smoothness”,  (2),  is  a  metric  based  on 
the  derivative  of  angular  acceleration,  where  0  represents  the 
average  angular  velocity.  Higher  values  of  these  metrics  rep¬ 
resent  greater  smoothness. 


>15=  - 
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2  (0(0)^ 


,  -  (2) 
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Additionally,  psychomotor  skills  within  a  defined  VR 
environment  were  also  assessed  in  this  study  through  the  use 
of  the  Force  Dimension  (D  haptic  device,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Participants  were  asked  to  operate  the  haptic  device  using 
their  dominant  hands. 


eluded  an  abdominal  box  with  an  attached  abdominal  skin 
that  had  a  10cm  x  10cm  ventral  hernia.  Except  for  cautery, 
all  laparoscopic  instruments  necessary  to  complete  a  full 
LVH  repair  were  provided.  Prior  to  the  start  of  the  proce¬ 
dure,  researchers  pre-placed  instrument  ports  and  pulled  up 
two  of  the  four  sets  of  transfascial  sutures.  Each  participant 
was  told  that  they  could  assume  the  abdomen  was  already 
been  insufflated.  Participants  were  instructed  to  pull  up  the 
remaining  two  transfascial  suture  sets  within  the  given  15 
minute  time  limit.  Only  the  first  suture  set  was  considered  in 
the  motion  metric  calculations. 


Figure  3.  LVH  repair  simulator;  a  partieipant  performing  the  proeedure 
while  watehing  the  endoseopie  eamera  on  a  sereen. 


Figure  2.  The  haptie  deviee  being  operated  by  a  partieipant  while  the 
partieipant  ean  see  the  VR  seenario  via  a  monitor. 


B.  Laparoscopic  Ventral  Hernia  Repair  Simulation 

Participants  were  asked  to  perform  a  simulated  LVH 
repair,  as  presented  in  Fig.  3.  The  simulator  used  for  this 
study  was  previously  designed  and  validated  [17-19].  It  in- 


C.  Force  Matching  in  Virtual  Reality 

Two  modules  within  the  VR  environment  were  designed 
to  analyze  psychomotor  skills.  The  first  module  was  devel¬ 
oped  to  better  understand  individual  psychomotor  differ¬ 
ences  with  respect  to  force  production.  More  specifically,  it 
aims  to  investigate  an  individual’s  ability  to  match  force  and 
keep  a  virtual  stylus  centered  upon  a  stationary  sphere  while 
varying  forces  of  different  directions  and  magnitudes  are 
applied.  A  snapshot  of  this  task  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which 
includes  an  inner  orange  sphere  and  outer  red  sphere  indicat¬ 
ing  the  participant  is  outside  the  target  area  (the  outer  sphere 
turns  green  and  inner  sphere  turns  blue  when  the  stylus  is 
inside  the  target  area.  Fig.  2).  Participants  were  asked  to 
complete  20  trials  of  this  task,  with  force  magnitudes  rang¬ 
ing  from  2  N  to  6.5  N  and  force  direction  varying  in  a  push 
or  pull  fashion.  These  variations  are  detailed  more  specifi¬ 
cally  for  each  trial  condition  in  Table  III  of  the  Appendix. 

Two  metrics  were  defined  and  investigated  within  this 
module.  First,  “Maximum  Distance  from  Sphere”  refers  to 
the  20  trial  average  of  the  maximum  distance  between  the  tip 
of  the  stylus  and  the  center  of  the  sphere.  Secondly,  “Peak 
Deflection”  refers  to  the  20  trial  average  of  the  maximum 
stylus  deflection  from  the  center  of  the  sphere  immediately 
after  the  force  was  applied. 
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Figure  4.  Force  matching  module  in  the  VR  environment.  Participants 
were  asked  to  keep  the  blue  stylus  at  the  center  of  the  orange  sphere. 


D.  Target  Tracking  in  Virtual  Reality 

The  second  VR  module  aims  to  investigate  an  individual’s 
ability  to  track  an  object  while  matches  forces  as  well.  In 
this  module  a  virtual  stylus  centered  upon  a  moving  sphere 
around  a  circular  trajectory  with  varying  forces  being  ap¬ 
plied,  Fig.  5.  Participants  were  asked  to  complete  15  trials  of 
this  task,  with  force  magnitudes  and  directions  varying. 
These  variations  are  detailed  more  specifically  in  Table  IV 
of  the  Appendix. 

Psychomotor  metrics  investigated  in  this  module  include: 
“Path  Length”,  “Maximum  Velocity”,  “Maximum  Accelera¬ 
tion”,  “Maximum  Jerk”,  and  “Jerk  Summation”.  All  of  these 
metrics  were  averaged  over  the  15  trials  completed  by  each 
participant  with  “Path  Length”  being  defined  as  the  total 
travel  distance  of  the  stylus  tip  and  “Jerk  Summation”  being 
defined  as  the  summation  of  the  jerk  for  each  trial. 


Figure  5.  The  target  traeking  module;  the  partieipants  were  supposed  to 
keep  the  tip  of  the  stylus  at  the  eenter  of  the  orange  sphere  while  the  sphere 
rotates  along  the  eireular  path. 


III.  Results 

Video  recordings  were  used  to  segment  out  specific  dura¬ 
tions  of  the  LVH  procedure  to  isolate  the  securing  of  the  first 
suture  set.  The  metrics  “Translational  Smoothness”  and 
“Angular  Smoothness”  were  calculated  based  only  on  the 
securing  of  the  first  suture  set  and  were  calculated  separately 
for  each  participant’s  Dominant  hand  and  Non-Dominant 
hand. 


Spearman’s  rho  correlation  calculated  between  the  LVH 
repair  metrics  and  force  matching  metrics  of  the  first  VR 
module  can  be  seen  in  Table  I.  Participants  with  more  trans¬ 
lational  smoothness  in  their  dominant  hand  throughout  se¬ 
curing  the  first  suture  in  the  LVH  repair  procedure  showed 
better  performance  in  the  VR  force  matching  module  as 
indicated  by  less  peak  deflection  and  less  maximum  distance 
from  the  sphere.  In  other  words,  the  LVH  metric  “Transla¬ 
tional  Smoothness  Dominant  Hand”  is  negatively  correlated 
(p<0.05)  to  the  metrics  “Peak  Deflection”  and  “Maximum 
Distance  from  Sphere”  from  the  force  matching  module  in 
VR. 

TABLE  I.  Correlations  Between  LVH  Metrics  and  Force 
Matching  Module  Metrics  in  VR 


Metric  of  LVH 

Metric  of  Force 
Matching  in  VR 

R 

P  value 

Translational 
Smoothness  of 
Dominant  Hand 

Peak  Deflection 

-0.3479 

0.0444 

Maximum  Distance 
from  Sphere 

-0.3653 

0.0343 

Angular 
Smoothness  of 
Dominant  Hand 

Peak  Deflection 

-0.2587 

0.1394 

Maximum  Distance 
from  Sphere 

-0.277 

0.1127 

Translational 
Smoothness  of 
Non-Dominant  Hand 

Peak  Deflection 

-0.3008 

0.0841 

Maximum  Distance 
from  Sphere 

-0.3244 

0.0618 

Angular 
Smoothness  of 
Non-Dominant  Hand 

Peak  Deflection 

-0.2186 

0.2133 

Maximum  Distance 
from  Sphere 

-0.2529 

0.1487 

Similarly,  Spearman’s  rho  correlation  calculated  between 
the  LVH  repair  metrics  and  target  tracking  metrics  in  VR 
can  be  seen  in  Table  II.  All  four  defined  metrics  of  the  LVH 
repair  show  significant  negative  correlations  to  the  VR  target 
tracking  metrics.  This  indicates  that  smoother  hand  motions 
in  performing  the  LVH  repair  also  correlates  to  increased 
performance  in  target  tracking.  Notably,  the  metrics  “Path 
Length”,  “Maximum  Jerk”,  and  “Maximum  Velocity”  all 
have  significant  negative  correlations  (P<0.05)  with  all  of 
the  defined  LVH  smoothness  metrics.  Furthermore,  “Jerk 
Summation”  has  significant  negative  correlations  with  all  of 
the  LVH  smoothness  metrics  except  “Angular  Smoothness 
of  Non-Dominant  Hand”.  The  metric  “Maximum  Accelera¬ 
tion”  only  had  one  significant  negative  correlation  with 
“Translational  Smoothness  of  Dominant  Hand”. 

In  summary,  the  LVH  repair  metric  “Translational 
Smoothness  of  Dominant  Hand”  was  found  to  be  the  most 
informative  smoothness  metric  as  this  is  the  only  metric  that 
correlated  significantly  with  the  force  matching  metrics. 
Also,  the  metrics  from  the  moving  target  module  have 
shown  the  lowest  p  values  for  the  metric  “Translational 
Smoothness  of  Dominant  Hand”. 

Future  work  aims  to  increase  the  participant  sample  size, 
include  more  residents  and  expert  surgeons,  and  utilizing 
more  conservative  statistical  analysis  to  increase  statistical 
generalizability. 
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TABLE  11.  Correlations  Between  LVH  Metrics  and  Moving 

Target  Module  Metrics  in  VR 


Metric  of  LVH 

Metric  of  Target  Track¬ 
ing  in  VR 

R 

P  value 

Translational 
Smoothness  of 
Dominant  Hand 

Jerk  Summation 

-0.4188 

0.0143 

Maximum  Jerk 

-0.4824 

0.0043 

Maximum  Acceleration 

-0.3421 

0.0483 

Maximum  Velocity 

-0.4662 

0.0059 

Path  Length 

-0.3812 

0.0268 

Angular 
Smoothness  of 
Dominant  Hand 

Jerk  Summation 

-0.3595 

0.0374 

Maximum  Jerk 

-0.3846 

0.0254 

Maximum  Acceleration 

-0.2333 

0.1836 

Maximum  Velocity 

-0.4124 

0.0160 

Path  Length 

-0.3439 

0.0470 

Translational 
Smoothness  of 
Non-Dominant 
Hand 

Jerk  Summation 

-0.3586 

0.0380 

Maximum  Jerk 

-0.4215 

0.0137 

Maximum  Acceleration 

-0.2477 

0.1575 

Maximum  Velocity 

-0.3528 

0.0414 

Path  Length 

-0.3675 

0.0332 

Angular 
Smoothness  of 
Non-Dominant 
Hand 

Jerk  Summation 

-0.3109 

0.0739 

Maximum  Jerk 

-0.4252 

0.0128 

Maximum  Acceleration 

-0.1884 

0.2848 

Maximum  Velocity 

-0.3409 

0.0491 

Path  Length 

-0.3653 

0.0343 

IV.  Conclusion 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  individual  target  tracking  and  force  match¬ 
ing  ability  in  a  VR  environment  and  hand  smoothness  in  a 
simulated  LVH  repair.  The  results  of  this  study  show  signif¬ 
icant  relationships  between  an  individual’s  VR  motor  skills 
and  their  hand  smoothness  in  an  LVH  repair.  “Translational 
Smoothness  of  Dominant  Hand”  was  found  to  be  the  most 
informative  metric  in  this  research  as  it  has  significant  nega¬ 
tive  correlations  to  all  of  the  target  tracking  and  force  match¬ 
ing  abilities  within  the  VR  environment.  The  findings  have 
great  potential  to  reveal  underlying  shared  psychomotor  skill 
between  the  LVH  procedure  and  force  matching  and  track¬ 
ing  abilities  in  the  defined  VR  environment.  By  investigating 
and  validating  the  use  of  VR  as  a  reliable  source  of  motion 
metric  evaluation,  we  hope  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  objective  and  unbiased  assessment  techniques  in  the  eval¬ 
uation  of  the  LVH  repair  procedure  to  improve  LVH  surgi¬ 
cal  education. 


TABLE  III.  Summary  of  Trial  Condition  Parameters  in 
Running  Force  Matching  Module  in  VR 


TC 

TL  (s) 

FM 

FS 

Force  Direction 

FI 

F2 

F3 

(N) 

(N/s) 

X,  Y,Z 

1 

10 

3 

3 

0.58,  0.58,  0.58 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

3 

10 

-0.27,  0.80,  -0.53 

0 

1 

0 

3 

7 

2 

15 

-0.77,-0.15,  0.62 

1 

0 

1 

4 

7 

3 

5 

0.37,-0.18,  -0.91 

0 

1 

2 

5 

7 

3 

12 

-0.89,  0.15,  -0.44 

3 

2 

1 

6 

7 

2 

10 

-0.24,  -0.24,  -0.94 

1 

0 

1 

7 

7 

4 

10 

-0.33,  0.67,  -0.67 

2 

2 

2 

8 

7 

5 

15 

-0.87,  0.44,  0.22 

2 

2 

2 

9 

7 

4.5 

5 

0.80,  0.53,  0.27 

3 

3 

3 

10 

7 

4 

7 

-0.89,  0.15,  0.44 

1 

2 

1 

11 

7 

4.5 

10 

-0.30,  -0.30,  0.91 

2 

1 

1 

12 

7 

5 

10 

-0.23,  -0.69,  0.69 

1 

2 

2 

13 

7 

5.5 

3 

-0.33,  -0.67,  -0.67 

1 

1 

1 

14 

7 

6.5 

2 

-0.87,  -0.44,  -0.22 

0 

1 

1 

15 

7 

5.5 

3 

-0.89,  -0.15,  -0.44 

1 

0 

0 

16 

7 

6.5 

3 

-0.30,  -0.30,  -0.91 

1 

1 

1 

Likewise,  the  setting  of  the  target  tracking  module  is  tabu¬ 
lated  in  Table  IV.  There  were  15  trials  in  this  module  selected 
from  12  TC.  Table  IV  also  demonstrates  angular  speed  (AS) 
(rad/s)  and  rotational  direction  (RD).  The  axes  X,  Y,  and  Z, 
of  the  force  direction  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  a  random  selec¬ 
tion,  “Tl”,  “T2”,  and  “T3”  were  assigned  to  13,  12,  and  9 
participants  respectively. 


TABLE  IV.  Summary  of  Trial  Condition  Parameters  in 
Runndjg  Target  Trackdjg  Module  dj  VR 


TC 

TL 

FM 

AS-RD 

Force  Direction 

T1 

T2 

T3 

(s) 

(N) 

(rad/s) 

X,  Y,Z 

1 

10 

2 

0.314-CCW 

0.58,  0.58,  0.58 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

4 

0.628-CW 

0.80,  -0.27,  -0.53 

1 

1 

1 

3 

8 

3 

0.628-CCW 

0.51,0.69,  -0.51 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

4 

0.314-CW 

0.18,  -0.91,-0.37 

1 

1 

1 

5 

13 

5 

0.628-CCW 

0.80.  -0.27,  0.53 

2 

2 

2 

6 

9 

5.5 

0.628-CW 

0.64,  0.43,  -0.64 

0 

1 

1 

7 

8 

4 

0.5024-CCW 

0.58,  0.58,  0.58 

3 

1 

2 

8 

9 

5.5 

3.768  -  CW 

0.80,  -0.27,  0.53 

1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

6 

0.7536-CCW 

0.51,0.69,  -0.51 

1 

1 

1 

10 

10 

3 

0.4396-CW 

0.18,  -0.91,0.37 

2 

1 

2 

11 

13 

5 

6.28-CCW 

0.49,  0.81,0.32 

1 

1 

1 

12 

10 

5.5 

0.942-CW 

0.58,  -0.58,  0.58 

1 

2 

1 

Appendix 

Table  III  represents  the  details  of  the  force  matching  mod¬ 
ule.  There  were  20  trials  in  this  module  for  each  participant 
that  are  selected  from  16  Trial  Conditions  (TC).  For  instance, 
if  “FI”  is  assigned  to  a  participant,  that  participant  faced  one 
trial  from  Trial  Condition  1,  two  trials  from  Trial  Condition 
7,  and  three  trials  from  Trial  Condition  9  (and  so  on).  “FI”, 
“F2”,  and  “F3”  were  assigned  to  the  participants  randomly  to 
13,  12,  and  9  individuals  respectively.  Table  III  represents  the 
time  limit  (TL)  (s),  force  magnitude  (FM)  (N),  and  force 
slope  (FS)  (N/s),  which  was  defined  as  the  speed  at  which  the 
applied  force  increased  from  zero  to  the  corresponding  FM. 
The  force  direction  is  shown  with  the  unit  vector  values  of 
the  axes  X,  Y,  and  Z,  Fig.  4. 
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Abstract.  This  study  aims  to  ascertain  whether  indecisiveness  is  linked  to  fine  mo¬ 
tor  skills  during  a  LVH  repair  procedure.  General  surgery  residents  (N=34)  from  sev¬ 
en  different  programs  throughout  the  Midwest  were  asked  to  participate  in  a  Virtual 
Reality  (VR)  force  discrimination  task  to  make  a  decision  within  the  defined  time 
frame.  Additionally,  they  were  asked  to  perform  a  simulated  Laparoscopic  Ventral 
Hernia  (LVH)  repair  in  which  the  participants’  hand  movements  were  tracked  using 
electromagnetic  sensors.  It  was  found  that  long  periods  of  indecisiveness  in  discrimi¬ 
nating  forces  within  the  VR  environment  showed  a  significant  positive  correlation  (p 

<  0.05)  with  longer  translational  and  angular  path  lengths  of  the  participants’  domi¬ 
nant  hand  while  performing  LVH  repair.  Long  periods  of  indecisiveness  were  also 
positively  correlated  with  greater  working  volumes  when  repairing  a  ventral  hernia  (p 

<  0.05).  These  findings  indicate  the  potential  for  motion  metrics  to  be  used  in  objec¬ 
tive  assessment  of  laparoscopic  skills.  In  addition,  more  work  is  needed  to  fully  ex¬ 
plore  the  relationship  between  indecisiveness  and  overall  operative  skill. 


1  Introduction 

Identifying  objective  means  of  assessment  for  surgical  procedures  has  been  a  signifi¬ 
cant  focus  of  research  over  the  past  decade  [1-3].  With  the  emergence  of  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  particularly  virtual  reality  (VR)  advancements,  educating  and  assessing 
surgeon  psychomotor  skills  outside  of  the  operating  room  is  actually  plausible[4].  In 
fact,  technology-based  assessments  have  the  potential  to  be  more  reliable  and  unbi¬ 
ased  than  human-based  assessments,  which  are  heavily  observation  dependent.  Evalu¬ 
ation  of  psychomotor  surgical  skills  via  VR  has  been  accomplished  through  hand 
motion  metrics  [5].  For  instance,  two  motion  metrics,  smoothness  and  path  length, 
have  been  used  as  objective  assessment  metrics  in  evaluating  a  set  of  pre-defined 
tasks  on  a  laparoscopic  VR  simulator  [6] .  Similarly,  a  laparoscopic  VR  simulator  was 
validated  using  an  angular  path  length  motion  metric  [7].  Although  previous  studies 
have  evidence  for  the  validity  of  certain  motion  metrics  as  objective  measures  of  a 
surgeon’s  psychomotor  skills,  more  explicit  guidelines  for  training  and  remediation 
are  needed  in  order  to  improve  surgical  practice.  Better  defining  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  objective  motion  measures  and  specific  medical  procedures  may  help  to 
bridge  the  gap.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  hand  motion  metrics  which 


can  play  a  role  in  the  objective  assessment  of  performance  during  a  Laparoscopic 
Ventral  Hernia  (LVH)  repair  procedure.  We  aimed  to  investigate  whether  indecisive¬ 
ness  in  VR  was  linked  to  the  hand  movements  during  a  LVH  repair  procedure.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  relationship  between  the  motion  metrics  for  the  LVH  repair  procedure 
and  the  participant’s  ability  to  make  a  decision  during  a  timed  virtual  task  was  the 
focus  of  this  study.  We  hypothesized  that  there  would  be  a  significant,  positive  corre¬ 
lation  between  a  participant’s  indecisiveness  in  discriminating  stiffness  in  a  VR  set¬ 
ting  and  their  psychomotor  skills  during  a  LVH  repair  procedure. 


2  Method 

2.1  Participants  and  Motion  Tracking  System 

Thirty-four  general  surgery  residents  (PGY  1-4)  were  recruited  on  a  voluntary -basis 
from  seven  different  institutions  across  the  Midwest  to  participate  in  this  study.  Each 
data  collection  was  performed  at  the  participant’s  designated  institution  either  in  a 
dedicated  simulation  or  research  space.  When  asked  to  identify  hand  dominance,  31 
participants  identified  as  right-handed,  2  participants  identified  as  left-handed,  and  1 
participant  identified  as  ambidextrous.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  ambidex¬ 
trous  participant  was  assumed  to  be  right-handed.  This  study  was  approved  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Madison  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Each  participant  was  equipped  with  a  head  camera  which  recorded  performance  from 
their  point  of  view.  Additionally,  motion  tracking  sensors  (trackSTAR  Model  180) 
from  a  MotionMonitor®  System  (Innovative  Sports  Training,  Inc.)  were  affixed  to  the 
participants’  index  fingers,  thumbs  and  wrists.  These  sensors  provided  six  degrees  of 
freedom,  which  include  translational  and  angular  motions.  To  remove  noise,  the  mo¬ 
tion  data  received  by  the  sensors  is  filtered  by  a  low-pass  second-order  Butterworth 
filter  with  a  cutoff  frequency  of  1  Hz  [8].  A  total  of  four  metrics  of  interest  were  uti¬ 
lized  from  the  hand  motion  data  while  participants  performed  the  LVH  repair.  The 
first  metric,  “Translational  Path  Length”,  is  defined  as  the  total  traveled  distance  of 
each  sensor  throughout  task  execution.  “Translational  Working  Volume”,  the  second 
metric,  is  defined  as  each  sensor’s  summation  of  distances  from  its  average  spatial 
location  [9].  The  third  and  fourth  metrics,  “Angular  Path  Length”  and  “Angular 
Working  Volume”,  are  equivalent  to  the  first  two,  respectively  but  are  defined  using 
angular  motions  instead  of  translational  motions. 

2.2  Laparoscopic  Ventral  Hernia  Simulator 

The  LVH  simulator,  shown  in  Fig.  1,  was  previously  developed  and  validated  [10, 
11].  The  simulator  includes  an  abdominal  box  with  a  skin  attachment  that  has  a  10  cm 
diameter  ventral  hernia  injury.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  laparoscopic  ports 
were  already  placed  for  the  participant  prior  to  the  start  of  the  procedure.  Additional¬ 
ly,  two  sets  of  transfascial  sutures  were  pulled  through  the  abdomen  for  the  partici¬ 
pants  with  the  expectation  for  the  participant  to  bring  through,  tie,  and  cut  the  final 


two  sets  of  transfascial  suture  as  well  as  place  the  first  five  tacks  in  the  allotted  time 
(15  minutes).  Except  for  cautery  instruments,  participants  were  provided  with  the 
same  instruments  necessary  to  complete  the  full  LVH  repair  within  15  minutes.  For 
this  study,  motion  data  analysis  was  performed  only  during  the  time  it  took  for  partic¬ 
ipants  to  secure  and  tie  the  first  suture  set. 


Fig.  1.  (Left)  The  outside  view  shows  a  participant  performing  the  LVH  procedure  while  the 
sensors  are  affixed  to  their  hands,  (Right)  The  inside  view  of  the  simulated  patient's  body  seen 
through  the  endoscopic  camera  which  participants  visualize  via  a  monitor. 


2.3  Decision  Making  in  Virtual  Reality 

Participants  were  also  asked  to  perform  a  stiffness  discrimination  task  via  the  use  of  a 
haptic  device  (Force  Dimension  Omega  ®),  shown  in  Fig.  2  (Left)  which  provides 
force  feedback.  The  virtual  environment  includes  a  virtual  stylus  which  moves  within 
the  3D  environment  and  provides  force  reactions  when  two  predefined  blocks,  A  and 
B,  are  tapped,  shown  in  Fig.  2  (Right).  Participants  had  to  determine  which  stiffness 
was  greater:  block  A  and  B.  Within  each  condition,  the  stiffness  of  A  or  B  were  set 
between  10%  and  90%  of  the  maximum  closed  loop  force  handled  by  the  device  (14.5 
N/mm),  or  between  1.45  and  13.05  N/mm.  The  effective  stiffness  difference  between 
A  and  B  was  set  between  0  and  8.7  N/mm,  with  0  signifying  equal  magnitudes  be¬ 
tween  A  and  B.  Each  participant  faced  19  trials  with  each  trial  lasting  15,  20  or  30 
seconds.  The  initial  two  trials  were  set  for  30  seconds,  so  that  each  participant  had  a 
chance  to  understand  the  task  at  hand.  Procedural- wise,  the  participants  were  asked  to 
first  differentiate  the  stiffness  associated  with  blocks  A  and  B.  They  were  then  ex¬ 
pected  to  indicate  which  block  had  the  higher  stiffness  by  placing  the  virtual  stylus 
over  the  respective  block,  then  clicking  the  button  on  the  haptic  device  stylus  to  final¬ 
ize  their  decision.  If  participants  believed  the  forces  to  be  equal,  they  were  instructed 
to  click  on  a  designated  area  between  the  two  blocks.  A  timer  was  displayed  on  the 
screen  letting  participants  know  how  many  seconds  were  left  in  the  trial.  For  all  trials, 
total  number  of  correct  force  discrimination  is  defined  as  “Correct  Discrimination”, 
and  similarly  total  number  of  incorrect  force  discrimination  is  defined  as  “Wrong 
Discrimination”,  and  finally  “Time  Out”  describes  the  total  number  of  times  that  a 
participant  ran  out  of  time  prior  to  finalizing  their  decision. 


Fig.  2.  Stiffness  differentiation;  (Left)  A  participant  operating  the  haptic  device,  (Right)  Screen 
shot  of  the  stiffness  discrimination  task  in  the  virtual  environment,  where  blocks  A  and  B  are 
different  stiffness  being  rendered. 


3  Results 

The  motion  metrics  were  calculated  for  both  the  dominant  and  non-dominant  hand 
separately.  Each  calculation  included  the  average  of  the  motion  metrics  provided  by 
the  three  sensors  placed  on  the  dominant  or  non-dominant  hands  during  the  LVH 
repair.  Correlation  coefficients  (Spearman's  rho)  were  then  calculated  to  explain  the 
relationships  between  the  translational  and  angular  Path  Lengths  and  Working  Vol¬ 
umes  metrics  from  the  LVH  repair,  and  the  VR  force  discrimination  metrics  “Correct 
Discrimination”,  “Wrong  Discrimination”,  and  “Time  Out”.  Table  1  illustrates  the 
correlation  coefficients  between  the  translational  metrics  of  the  LVH  repair  and  the 
VR  environment  metrics.  Higher  “Time  Out”  was  shown  to  have  a  significant  positive 
correlation  (p  <  0.05)  with  two  of  the  LVH  repair  metrics,  “Translational  Path  Length 
-  Dominant  Hand”  and  “Translational  Working  Volume  -  Dominant  Hand”.  “Correct 
Discrimination”  and  “Wrong  Discrimination”  did  not  show  a  significant  correlation  (p 
>  0.05)  to  any  translational  metrics  of  the  LVH  repair  procedure. 


Table  1.  The  correlations  between  the  translational  metrics  in  LVH  repair  and  VR  force 
discrimination  metrics. 


Translational  Metric  of  LVH  Repair 

Metric  of  Stiffness  Discrimination 

R 

P  value 

Translational  Path  Length 

Non-Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.1511 

0.3936 

Wrong  Discrimination 

-hO.0995 

0.5756 

Time  Out 

+02211 

0.1953 

Translational  Path  Length 

Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.3335 

0.0539 

Wrong  Discrimination 

-hO.2382 

0.1749 

Time  Out 

+0.3708 

0.0309 

Translational  Working  Volume 

Non-Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.1454 

0.4118 

Wrong  Discrimination 

+0.1086 

0.5411 

Time  Out 

+0.1399 

0.4302 

Translational  Working  Volume 

Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.2437 

0.1649 

Wrong  Discrimination 

+0.1196 

0.5003 

Time  Out 

+0.4640 

0.0057 

In  the  same  way,  Table  2  shows  the  correlation  coefficients  between  the  VR 
environment  metrics  and  the  angular  metrics  of  the  LVH  repair.  Higher  “Time  Out” 
was  shown  to  have  a  significant  positive  correlation  (p  <  0.05)  with  the  LVH  repair 
metric,  “Angular  Path  Length  -  Dominant  Hand”.  Meanwhile,  “Correct  Discrimina¬ 
tion”  and  “Wrong  Discrimination”  did  not  significantly  correlate  (p  >  0.05)  to  any 
angular  metrics  from  the  LVH  repair  simulation. 


Table  2.  The  correlations  between  the  angular  metrics  in  LVH  repair  and  VR  force 
discrimination  metrics. 


Angular  Metric  of  LVH  Repair 

Metric  of  Stiffness  Discrimination 

R 

P  value 

Angular  Path  Length 

Non-Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.0761 

0.6688 

Wrong  Discrimination 

-hO.0181 

0.9189 

Time  Out 

+02021 

0.2502 

Angular  Path  Length 

Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.3273 

0.0588 

Wrong  Discrimination 

-rO.2484 

0.1567 

Time  Out 

+0.3740 

0.0293 

Angular  Working  Volume 

Non-Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

+0.1442 

0.4158 

Wrong  Discrimination 

-0.2105 

0.2321 

Time  Out 

+0.1561 

0.3780 

Angular  Working  Volume 

Dominant  Hand 

Correct  Discrimination 

-0.1162 

0.5127 

Wrong  Discrimination 

+0.0880 

0.6208 

Time  Out 

+0.2222 

0.2065 

4  Discussion 

In  this  study,  we  investigated  Path  Length  and  Working  Volume  as  two  hand  motion 
metrics  that  can  potentially  play  a  role  in  the  objective  assessment  of  the  psychomotor 
skills  necessary  to  successfully  complete  a  LVH  repair  procedure.  Our  results,  shown 
in  Table  1  and  Table  2,  indicate  three  motion  metrics  that  have  shown  significant 
correlation  to  stiffness  differentiation  metrics  in  VR:  1.  “Translational  Path  Length  - 
Dominant  Hand”;  2.  “Translational  Working  Volume  -  Dominant  Hand”,  and;  3. 
“Angular  Path  Length  -  Dominant  Hand”.  It  is  also  worth  mentioning  that  non¬ 
dominant  hand  metrics  did  not  correlate  to  any  metrics  in  stiffness  differentiation. 
More  importantly  the  findings  show  that  higher  values  of  these  three  metrics  have 
significant  positive  correlations  to  the  VR  environment  metric  “Time  Out”.  Therefore, 
we  were  able  to  show  that  participants  who  had  difficulty  discriminating  between 
reaction  forces  within  a  given  time  limit,  also  had  greater  dominant  hand  translational 
and  angular  Path  Lengths  and  had  greater  dominant  hand  angular  Working  Volumes. 
Further  work  need  to  be  done  as  the  generalizability  of  this  study  is  limited  by  the 
small  sample  size  and  participant  exclusion  due  to  volunteer-dependent  recruitment. 
Future  work  will  include  a  greater  number  of  participants,  both  experts  and  surgical 
residents.  In  general,  the  findings  are  notable  because  the  current  literature  shows  that 


greater  Path  Length  and  Working  Volume  usually  tend  to  correlate  with  lower  proce¬ 
dure  performance  [6,  9].  Therefore,  we  aim  to  further  our  findings  in  the  future  and 
investigate  the  relationship  between  indecisiveness  in  VR  and  global  LVH  perfor¬ 
mance  ratings  obtained  by  experts.  This  work  will  facilitate  the  development  of  auto¬ 
mated,  objective  performance  metrics  that  will  supplement  faculty  feedback  and  po¬ 
tentially  decrease  the  time  needed  to  conduct  valid  and  reliable  performance  assess¬ 
ments. 
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Background:  The  study  aim  was  to  identify  residents’  coordination  between  dominant  and 
nondominant  hands  while  grasping  for  sutures  in  a  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair 
procedure  simulation.  We  hypothesize  residents  will  rely  on  their  dominant  and 
nondominant  hands  unequally  while  grasping  for  suture. 

Methods:  Surgical  residents  had  15  min  to  complete  the  mesh  securing  and  mesh  tacking 
steps  of  a  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair  procedure.  Procedure  videos  were  coded  for 
manual  coordination  events  during  the  active  suture  grasping  phase.  Manual  coordination 
events  were  defined  as:  active  motion  of  dominant,  nondominant,  or  both  hands;  and 
bimanual  or  unimanual  manipulation  of  hands.  A  chi-square  test  was  used  to  discriminate 
between  coordination  choices. 

Results:  Thirty-six  residents  (postgraduate  year,  1-5)  participated  in  the  study.  Residents 
changed  manual  coordination  types  during  active  suture  grasping  500  times,  ranging  be¬ 
tween  5  and  24  events  (M  =  13.9  events,  standard  deviation  [SD]  =  4.4).  Bimanual  coordi¬ 
nation  was  used  most  (40%)  and  required  the  most  time  on  average  (M  =  20.6  s,  SD  =  27.2), 
while  unimanual  nondominant  coordination  was  used  least  (2.2%;  M  =  7.9  s,  SD  =  6.9). 
Residents  relied  on  their  dominant  and  nondominant  hands  unequally  (P  <  0.001).  During 
24%  of  events,  residents  depended  on  their  nondominant  hand  (n  =  120),  which  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  used  to  operate  the  suture  passer  device. 

Conclusions:  Residents  appeared  to  actively  coordinate  both  dominant  and  nondominant 
hands  almost  half  of  the  time  to  complete  suture  grasping.  Bimanual  task  durations  took 
longer  than  other  tasks  on  average  suggesting  these  tasks  were  characteristically  longer  or 
switching  hands  required  a  greater  degree  of  coordination.  Future  work  is  necessary  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  task  completion  time  and  overall  performance  are  affected  by  residents’  hand 
utilization  and  switching  between  dominant  and  nondominant  hands  in  surgical  tasks. 

©  2016  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Introduction 

Advanced  manual  coordination  for  manipulating  objects  is 
critical  when  performing  tasks  that  require  fine  motor 
movement.  Tasks  become  more  challenging  when  performed 
during  open  surgery  or  laparoscopically,  when  instruments 
act  as  extensions  of  the  hands  and  tactile  feedback  is  signifi¬ 
cantly  reduced.^  Motor  movement  can  be  separated  into 
unimanual  or  bimanual  coordination  tasks,  depending  on 
whether  the  movement  is  made  using  one  or  both  hands, 
respectively.  In  surgical  procedures,  movements  that  use 
bimanual  coordination  of  both  of  hands  are  common  to 
complete  steps  such  as  dissection  or  suturing.^  Although  early 
movement  research  identified  the  implications  of  various 
performance  measures  of  unimanual  movement,  focus  has 
shifted  toward  the  implications  of  bimanual  coordination  of 
multiple  movements.^ 

Although  most  coordination  movements  generally  involve 
the  use  of  two  hands,  we  typically  develop  a  greater  reliance 
on  one  hand  over  the  other.  This  dominant  hand  generally 
carries  out  tasks  that  require  a  more  advanced  level  of  accu¬ 
racy.  As  a  result,  the  dominant  hand  can  develop  enhanced 
skill  and  accuracy  in  performing  various  motor  behaviors 
when  analyzing  metrics  such  as  amplitude,  force,  and  time.^’^ 

Similar  findings  were  shown  in  medical  students  whose 
working  volumes  were  smaller  for  their  dominant  hand  while 
performing  a  suturing  task.^  These  findings  support  the  role 
hand  dominance  can  play  in  the  overall  function  of  coordi¬ 
nation  and  the  control  of  bimanual  movements. 

With  technological  innovation,  analysis  of  surgical  hand 
movement  is  growing.  Those  with  advanced  dexterity  are 
considered  to  have  rehearsed  and  mastered  such  surgical 
skill.^  Furthermore,  motion  metrics  are  used  to  understand 
and  compare  novice  surgeons  to  experts. With  various 
approaches  available  to  measure  surgical  and  laparoscopic 
skill,  some  suggest  a  more  comprehensive  assessment  should 
be  used.^  Combining  clinical,  technological,  and  analytical 
aspects  of  surgical  ability  together  into  one  larger  assessment 
could  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of  surgical  ability.  As  a 
first  step  toward  reaching  comprehensive  assessment,  the 
aim  of  our  study  was  to  understand  coordination  of  residents’ 


dominant  and  nondominant  hands  during  a  laparoscopic 
surgical  simulation.  Specifically,  we  will  look  at  residents’ 
unimanual  and  bimanual  motor  coordination  while  grasping 
for  suture  to  complete  a  simulated  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia 
(LVH)  repair.  We  hypothesize  residents  will  rely  on  their 
dominant  and  nondominant  hands  unequally. 


Methods 

Setting  and  participants 

Residents  (postgraduate  year  [PGY],  1-5)  from  seven  general 
surgery  training  programs  located  in  the  Midwest  participated 
in  this  study.  Over  a  period  of  3  mo,  a  data  collection  for  a 
larger  study  was  conducted  at  each  participating  institution  to 
maximize  opportunity  for  resident  participation.  Although 
the  data  collections  for  the  larger  study  specifically  sought  out 
residents  in  research  years,  both  research  and  clinical  resi¬ 
dents  participated.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospitals  and 
Clinics  Institutional  Review  Board  approved  this  study. 

Research  protocol 

Before  the  simulated  procedure,  residents  completed  a 
demographic  survey  where  hand  dominance  was  self- 
reported.  Only  residents  that  reported  as  right-hand  or  left- 
hand  dominant  were  included  in  this  analysis,  with  those 
identifying  as  ambidextrous  or  multihanded  excluded. 

Residents  were  expected  to  complete  the  mesh  securing 
and  mesh  tacking  steps  of  a  simulated  LVH  repair  procedure 
within  15  min.  The  validated  LVH  simulator^^  contained  a 
midline,  10  x  10-cm  ventral  hernia  located  5  cm  above  the 
umbilicus  with  mesh  partially  attached  to  the  abdomen  with 
transfascial  sutures.  Due  to  the  advanced  skill  required  to 
complete  an  LVH  repair  procedure,  residents  were  presented 
with  a  scenario  where  laparoscopic  ports  were  placed,  the 
hernia  and  mesh  were  measured,  the  mesh  was  appropriately 
sized,  and  two  of  four  transfascial  suture  sets  were  already 
secured  to  the  abdomen,  as  shown  in  Figure. 


Figure  —  During  a  simulated  LVH  repair  procedure,  residents  were  presented  with  the  simulated  abdomen  of  a  patient  (left) 
that  had  two  sets  of  transfascial  suture  already  brought  up  (right).  Residents  were  expected  to  secure  two  sets  of  transfascial 
sutures  to  the  abdominal  wall  before  tacking.  (Color  version  of  figure  is  available  online). 
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One  researcher  acted  as  the  resident’s  surgical  assistant. 
The  surgical  assistant  was  considered  at  the  skill  level  of  a 
medical  student,  and  their  duties  included  holding  and 
manipulating  the  endoscopic  camera,  and  limited  tasks  such 
as  holding  the  suture  passer.  Audio  and  video  of  the  surgical 
area  and  internal  endoscopic  video  were  recorded  during  each 
resident’s  procedure.  Residents  were  expected  to  bring  up  and 
secure  the  last  two  sets  of  transfascial  sutures  (i.e.,  mesh 
securing)  and  place  five  tacks  to  secure  the  mesh  to  the 
abdominal  wall  (i.e.,  mesh  tacking).  Residents  were  provided 
with  all  laparoscopic  instruments  required  to  perform  a  full 
LVH  repair,  except  for  cautery  instruments. 

After  data  collection,  audio  and  video  recordings  of  each 
repair  were  reviewed  and  coded  using  Transana  transcription 
software  (University  of  Wisconsin— Madison).  Three  phases  of 
the  procedure  were  identified:  hernia  visualization,  mesh 
securing,  and  mesh  tacking.  This  study  only  analyzed  the 
manual  coordination  used  for  grasping  suture  during  the 
mesh  securing  step.  Manual  coordination  frequency  and 
duration  were  identified,  and  the  grasp  attempt  frequency 
required  to  complete  the  mesh  securing  step  of  the  repair  was 
tracked  for  each  resident. 

ManuoX  coordination  events  and  analysis 

Manual  coordination  events  were  categorized  based  on  two 
characteristics:  (1)  dominant  or  nondominant  hand  use  and 
(2)  manual  movement  type.  Manual  coordination  events 
were  tagged  for  active  motion  of  the  resident’s  dominant, 
nondominant,  or  both  hands,  as  defined  in  Table  1.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  coordination  events  were  coded  for  bimanual  or 
unimanual  manipulation  of  instruments  during  suture 
grasping  attempts,  as  defined  in  Table  1.  Bimanual  movement 
involved  using  both  hands  actively  or  one  hand  actively  with 
another  resting  on  equipment  or  instruments  for  the  repair 
(e.g.,  statically  holding  laparoscopic  grasper).  In  contrast, 
unimanual  movement  involved  using  only  one  hand  actively 
with  the  other  hand  stationary  and  outside  the  surgical  area 
(e.g.,  at  the  resident’s  side). 

Instruments  and  equipment  used  by  residents  were  also 
identified  during  each  event  in  order  quantify  active  time 
spent  using  each  instrument.  All  tagged  codes  along  with  their 


respective  time  segments  were  exported  to  IBM  SPSS  Statistics 
version  23  (IBM  Corp,  Armonk,  NY)  for  descriptive  and 
statistical  analyses.  Chi-square  analyses  were  performed  to 
compare  resident  reliance  on  their  dominant  and  nondomi¬ 
nant  hands.  A  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was  performed  to 
compare  coordination  event  durations  across  the  event  types. 

Suture  grasping  attempts 

While  completing  video  tagging  for  coordination  events, 
some  residents  were  observed  as  having  difficulty  success¬ 
fully  grasping  suture  or  transferring  suture  between  a  lapa¬ 
roscopic  grasper  and  a  suture  passer.  As  a  result,  each  active 
attempt  to  grasp  suture  was  tallied  as  residents  completed 
the  procedure. 


Results 

Thirty-six  residents  (52.8%  female  and  91.7%  right-handed) 
participated  in  the  study  and  met  inclusion  criteria  for  this 
analysis.  One  resident  opted-out  of  the  study  and  nine  resi¬ 
dents  identified  as  ambidextrous  or  did  not  specify  hand 
dominance  and  were  therefore  excluded  from  this  analysis. 
The  final  group  of  residents  consisted  of  various  experience 
levels  (n  =  36;  PGYl  =  3,  PGY2  =  12,  PGY3  =  13,  PGY4  =  6,  and 
PGY5  =  2). 

Residents  transitioned  between  various  types  of  manual 
coordination  during  active  suture  grasping  500  times  in  total, 
with  coordination  movements  ranging  between  5  and  24 
events  per  resident  (M  =  13.9  events  and  standard  deviation 
[SD]  =  4.4;  see  Table  2). 

The  most  common  type  of  coordination  during  suture 
grasping  was  bimanual  events  with  both  hands  (n  =  200; 
M  =  6.1  events,  SD  =  3.4).  These  events  required  significantly 
more  time  (M  =  20.6  s,  SD  =  27.2  s)  in  comparison  to  other 
event  types  (F(3,196)  =  4.366,  P  =  0.005).  Bimanual  events  with 
both  hands  commonly  involved  coordinating  a  suture  passer 
and  laparoscopic  grasper  (87.0%)  to  pass  the  suture  from  the 
grasper  to  the  suture  passer  to  pull  it  through  the  abdominal 
wall,  as  summarized  in  Table  3.  The  second  most  frequently 
used  equipment  involved  laparoscopic  graspers,  typically 


Table  1  —  Definitions  and  codes  of  manual  coordination  events  identified  during  active  attempts  to  grasp  suture  during  the 
mesh-securing  phase  of  a  simulated  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair  procedure. 


Keyword 

Gode 

Definition 

Bimanual  movement 

Bimanual:  both  moving 

BA 

Both  hands  on  instruments  or  simulated  patient,  actively  moving 

Bimanual:  dominant  hand  active, 
nondominant  hand  static 

BD 

Dominant  hand  actively  moving,  with  nondominant  hand  stationary 
on  an  instrument  or  simulated  patient 

Bimanual:  dominant  hand  static, 
nondominant  hand  active 

BN 

Nondominant  hand  actively  moving,  with  dominant  hand  stationary 
on  an  instrument  or  simulated  patient 

Unimanual  movement 

Unimanual:  dominant  hand  active 

UD 

Dominant  hand  active,  while  nondominant  hand  does  not  touch 
instruments  or  simulated  patient 

Unimanual:  nondominant  hand  active 

UN 

Nondominant  hand  active,  while  dominant  hand  does  not  touch 
instruments  or  simulated  patient 
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Table  2  -  Residents’  manual  coordination  events  types,  frequency,  mean  duration  and  range  during  suture  grasping,  and 
mean  grasp  attempts  to  complete  repair. 


Coordination  events 

Frequency 
(total  =  500) 

Mean  per 
resident  (SD) 

Mean 

duration,  s  (SD) 

Duration 
range,  s 

Mean  grasp 
attempts  (SD) 

Bimanual:  both  active 

200 

6.1  (3.4) 

20.6  (27.2) 

1.5-65.1 

4.3  (0.7) 

Bimanual:  dominant  active,  nondominant  static 

159 

4.4  (3.1) 

12.1  (9.1) 

0.5-58.5 

4.4  (1.0) 

Bimanual:  dominant  static,  nondominant  active 

109 

3.0  (2.6) 

10.1  (6.8) 

0.8-30.5 

4.3  (0.6) 

Unimanual:  dominant  active 

21 

0.6  (1.5) 

13.3  (12.8) 

3.4-57.3 

4.5  (0.5) 

Unimanual:  nondominant  active 

11 

0.3  (1.2) 

8.2  (6.6) 

2.1-19.7 

4.1  (0.3) 

when  residents  moved  suture  to  the  suture  passer  with  both 
graspers. 

Unimanual  events  occurred  32  times  in  total,  as  these 
events  occurred  on  average  0.9  times  (SD  =  1.4)  per  resi¬ 
dent.  While  infrequent,  residents  typically  used  unimanual 
coordination  when  they  successfully  grasped  the  suture 
with  the  suture  passer  and  pulled  the  suture  through.  In 
some  circumstances,  residents  directed  the  surgical  assis¬ 
tant  to  hold  the  camera  and  one  laparoscopic  grasper  as 
they  manipulated  the  suture  passer  in  an  attempt  to  grasp 
suture. 

Residents  did  not  rely  on  their  dominant  and  nondominant 
hands  equally  (x^  [2,  n  =  36]  =  33.27;  P  <  0.001). 

Residents  used  their  dominant  hand  a  majority  of  the  time, 
either  primarily  in  bimanual  events  (n  =  159  events,  M  =  4.4, 
SD  =  3.1)  or  solely  in  unimanual  events  (n  =  21  events,  M  =  0.6, 
SD  =  1.5). 

Only  during  24%  of  all  manual  coordination  events  did 
residents  depend  on  their  nondominant  hand  (n  =  120  events, 
M  =  3.6,  SD  =  3.8).  Furthermore,  only  four  residents  used 
unimanual  coordination  actively  with  their  nondominant 
hand.  In  these  cases,  residents  directed  the  surgical  assistant 
to  hold  the  suture  passer  stationary  while  the  resident  used 
their  nondominant  hand  to  transfer  suture  from  a  laparo¬ 
scopic  grasper  to  the  suture  passer. 

Although  actively  grasping  the  transfascial  sutures,  resi¬ 
dents  took  on  average  4.25  attempts  (SD  =  0.87)  to  successfully 
secure  the  remainder  of  the  mesh  to  the  abdominal  wall. 
While  four  residents  did  this  step  incorrectly  and  pulled  both 
suture  sets  through  the  abdominal  wall  together,  13  residents 
(36%)  required  multiple  attempts  to  grasp  the  suture  with  the 
suture  passer. 


Table  3  -  Frequency  and  mean  frequency  per  participant 
of  instrument  and  equipment  coordination  during 
bimanual  events  using  both  hands  actively. 


Instrument/equipment  combinations 

Frequency  (%), 
(total  =  200) 

Suture  passer,  laparoscopic  grasper 

174  (87.0) 

Laparoscopic  graspers 

21  (10.5) 

Suture  passer 

4  (2.0) 

Suture  passer,  endoscope 

1  (0.5) 

Laparoscopic  grasper,  suture  passer 

1  (0.0) 

In  these  instances,  both  hands  used  the  suture  passer. 


Discussion 

This  study  analyzed  residents’  motor  performance  during  a 
simulated  LVH  repair  procedure.  Residents  used  various 
types  of  manual  coordination  methods  during  active  suture 
grasping  and  required  additional  attempts  to  grasp  trans¬ 
fascial  suture  to  successfully  secure  the  mesh  over  the 
hernia. 

Residents  appeared  to  actively  coordinate  both  dominant 
and  nondominant  hands  almost  half  of  the  time  to  complete 
suture  grasping.  Bimanual  tasks  that  required  active  use  of 
both  hands  frequently  involved  transferring  suture  between 
laparoscopic  graspers  and  suture  passers.  The  durations  of 
bimanual  tasks  were  statistically  longer  on  average,  sug¬ 
gesting  it  was  characteristic  of  the  task,  or  switching  hands 
required  a  greater  degree  of  coordination  or  cognitive  load. 
We  suspect  the  high  occurrence  of  bimanual  coordination 
with  both  hands  in  our  present  study  may  be  reflective  of 
resident  inexperience.  One  study  demonstrated  efficient 
movement  during  suturing  was  reflective  of  experience  and 
proficiency.^  As  a  result,  we  anticipate  this  ability  and  expe¬ 
rience  would  translate  over  to  laparoscopy  where  laparo¬ 
scopic  attending  surgeons  would  use  more  efficient 
movements. 

Few  residents  relied  on  their  nondominant  hand  primarily, 
which  supports  evidence  that  most  individuals  rely  on  one 
hand  over  the  other.^^  With  only  four  residents  using  their 
dominant  hand  as  the  primary  hand  in  unimanual  tasks,  we 
speculate  that  those  residents  felt  less  confident  in  their 
surgical  abilities  when  relying  primarily  on  their  nondomi¬ 
nant  hand.  Because  residents  understood  their  surgical  per¬ 
formance  would  be  analyzed,  we  can  speculate  that  they 
wanted  to  perform  the  procedure  as  proficiently  as  possible 
and  thus  most  likely  focused  use  on  their  dominant  hand  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  demonstrating  poor  surgical  ability. 
Future  surgical  task  practice  in  simulation  should  focus  on  the 
improvement  of  coordination  for  bimanual  task  performance 
and  further  develop  nondominant  hand  use  to  improve 
dexterity.^ 

More  than  one-third  of  the  residents  required  additional 
efforts  to  secure  the  transfascial  suture.  This  may  suggest 
laparoscopic  grasping  is  a  skill  perfected  with  time.  Through 
identifying  manual  coordination  techniques  and  active 
attempts  at  grasping  suture,  we  were  also  able  to  indirectly 
identify  residents  that  had  performed  one  step  of  a  LVH 
repair  incorrectly.  By  requiring  residents  to  bring  up  and 
secure  the  final  two  suture  sets  from  the  mesh,  four  grasps  at 
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a  minimum  number  were  expected— two  for  each  suture 
pair.  Most  residents  required  the  minimum  four  or  more 
attempts.  Four  residents  performed  the  step  in  three 
attempts  or  less  which  indicates  that  they  did  not  secure  the 
suture  into  the  abdomen  with  a  fascial  bridge  or  were  unable 
to  complete  the  procedure.  However,  this  metric  alone  does 
not  indicate  whether  residents  required  multiple  grasp 
attempts  to  bring  up  one  suture  at  a  time.  Identifying 
excessive  grasp  attempts  may  be  an  initial  step  in  developing 
coordination  metrics  to  assess  surgical  skill.  Evaluating  grasp 
attempts  and  coordination  (i.e.,  hand  dominance  and  reli¬ 
ance,  bimanual  and  unimanual  movements)  in  expert  lapa¬ 
roscopic  surgeons  will  be  necessary  to  set  standards  of 
proficiency  in  surgical  residents. 

There  were  several  limitations  to  this  study.  First,  this 
study  allowed  residents  to  perform  a  simulated  grasping  task 
as  they  would  intraoperatively.  Discriminating  between 
manual  coordination  types  may  have  been  better  compared 
using  experimentally- designed  studies;  however,  our  results 
demonstrate  the  variable  ways  residents  coordinated  suture 
grasping.  Second,  residents  were  only  required  to  complete 
the  latter  part  of  the  LVH  repair  procedure.  Requiring  resi¬ 
dents  to  insert  and  orient  the  mesh  and  bring  up  the  first 
sets  of  transfascial  sutures  may  provide  further  under¬ 
standing  of  how  residents  negotiate  the  laparoscopic  in¬ 
struments  and  their  surgical  ability.  Third,  participating 
residents  were  equipped  with  motion  monitoring  readers  on 
their  fingers  and  wrists;  however,  that  data  were  not  avail¬ 
able  at  the  time  of  analysis  and  so  video  tagging  was  used 
alternatively.  While  definitions  of  each  classification  were 
determined  and  clarified  throughout  video  tagging,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  human  error  is  inherent  in  this  style  of  data 
collection.  At  last,  only  three  residents  identified  as  left- 
handed  in  this  study,  and  these  findings  may  be  biased 
toward  right-handed  residents.  Testing  an  evenly  distributed 
population  of  right-  and  left-handed  participants  may 
reveal  more  generalizable  conclusions  to  the  larger  surgical 
community. 

This  study  demonstrates  that  identification  of  motor 
movements  and  hand  dominance  during  surgical  tasks  may 
be  one  method  of  assessing  effective  coordination.  Our  results 
provide  evidence  that  residents  use  multiple  motor  coordi¬ 
nation  methods,  and  some  favor  their  dominant  hand  when 
suture  grasping.  Improved  use  of  residents’  nondominant 
hand  may  have  the  potential  to  improve  bimanual  coordina¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  skill  development  to  transition  to  one- 
handed  bimanual  movements  in  which  one  hand  is  largely 
active  while  the  other,  while  used,  is  mostly  stationary  may 
also  improve  success  rates  of  manual  surgical  tasks.  Future 
work  is  necessary  to  understand  how  task  completion  time 
and  overall  performance  are  affected  by  residents’  hand  uti¬ 
lization  and  switching  between  dominant  and  nondominant 
hands  in  surgical  tasks.  As  this  study  presented  a  midline 
hernia  scenario  for  analysis,  further  work  should  explore 
whether  laterality  of  the  hernia  impacts  the  facility  of  either 
handedness.  Finally,  of  the  institutions  whose  residents 
participated  in  this  study,  some  incorporated  simulation  in 
their  curriculum  and  some  did  not.  Further  work  is  needed  to 
determine  if  resident  coordination  and  performance  differs 


between  institutions  and  their  levels  of  simulation-based 
training. 
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Background:  Urinary  catheter  insertion  is  a  common  procedure  performed  in  hospitals. 
Improper  catheterization  can  lead  to  unnecessary  catheter-associated  urinary  tract  in¬ 
fections  and  urethral  trauma,  increasing  patient  morbidity.  To  prevent  such  complications, 
guidelines  were  created  on  how  to  insert  and  troubleshoot  urinary  catheters.  As  nurses 
have  an  increasing  responsibility  for  catheter  placement,  resident  responsibility  has  shif¬ 
ted  to  more  complex  scenarios.  This  study  examines  the  clinical  decision-making  skills  of 
surgical  residents  during  simulated  urinary  catheter  scenarios.  We  hypothesize  that  during 
urinary  catheterization,  residents  will  make  inconsistent  decisions  relating  to  catheter 
choices  and  clinical  presentations. 

Methods:  Forty-five  general  surgery  residents  (postgraduate  year  2-4)  in  Midwest  training 
programs  were  presented  with  three  of  four  urinary  catheter  scenarios  of  varying  difficulty. 
Residents  were  allowed  15  min  to  complete  the  scenarios  with  five  different  urinary  catheter 
choices.  A  chi-square  test  was  performed  to  examine  the  relation  between  initial  and  subse¬ 
quent  catheter  choices  and  to  evaluate  for  consistency  of  decision-making  for  each  scenario. 
Results:  Eighty-two  percent  of  residents  performed  scenario  A;  49%  performed  scenario  B; 
64%  performed  scenario  C,  and  82%  performed  scenario  D.  For  initial  attempt  for  scenario 
A-C,  the  16  French  Foley  catheter  was  the  most  common  choice  (38%,  54%,  50%,  P’s  <  0.001), 
whereas  for  scenario  D,  the  16  French  Coude  was  the  most  common  choice  (37%,  P  <  0.01). 
Residents  were  most  likely  to  be  successful  in  achieving  urine  output  in  the  initial  cathe¬ 
terization  attempt  (P  <  0.001).  Chi-square  analyses  showed  no  relationship  between  resi¬ 
dents’  first  and  subsequent  catheter  choices  for  each  scenario  (P’s  >  0.05). 

Conclusions:  Evaluation  of  clinical  decision-making  shows  that  initial  catheter  choice  may 
have  been  deliberate  based  on  patient  background,  as  evidenced  by  the  most  popular 
choice  in  scenario  D.  Analyses  of  subsequent  choices  in  each  of  the  catheterization  models 
reveal  inconsistency.  These  findings  suggest  a  possible  lack  of  competence  or  training  in 
clinical  decision-making  with  regard  to  urinary  catheter  choices  in  residents. 

©  2016  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Introduction 

Every  one  in  four  hospitalized  patients  require  a  urinary 
catheter.  The  most  common  hospital-acquired  infection 
comes  from  poor  urinary  catheterization  insertion  technique 
or  catheter  management.^  Increased  focus  on  the  education  of 
urinary  catheterization  aims  to  significantly  decrease 
morbidity  and  health  care  costs  associated  with  these 
hospital-acquired  infections. Hospitals  have  adopted 
stricter  indications,  reminder  systems  to  remove  catheters, 
standardized  algorithms  for  catheter  insertion,  and  alterna¬ 
tive,  less-invasive  urinary  catheter  types. These  evidence- 
based  guidelines  result  in  decreased  urinary  tract  infections. 
Nursing,  residents,  and  staff  physicians  are  instructed  to 
follow  these  guidelines  while  inserting  and  managing  urinary 
catheters. 

Resident  adoption  of  the  guidelines  is  yet  unclear.  With 
increased  emphasis  on  patient  safety  and  the  thoughtful 
public  concern  of  medical  errors,  surgical  education  is 
placed  under  the  scrutiny  of  excellence  and  expectations 
for  competency.^  In  response,  surgical  education  in¬ 
corporates  simulation  to  provide  trainees  a  safe,  patient- 
free  environment  to  develop  procedure-related  skills  and 
minimize  errors.  In  addition,  in  an  effort  to  standardize 
education  and  ensure  competency,  the  American  College  of 
Surgeons  and  Association  of  Program  Directors  in  Surgery 
(ACS/APDS)  created  the  Resident  Skills  Curriculum.^  This 
curriculum  includes  a  wide  variety  of  basic  and  advanced 
skills  that  are  considered  essential  for  the  surgical  trainee 
to  learn.  In  this  curriculum,  urinary  catheterization  is 
identified  for  surgical  residents  as  a  phase  1,  basic/core 
skill,  and  task. 

While  the  curriculum  sets  the  expectation  that  surgical 
residents  achieve  competency  in  urinary  catheterization,  it 
appears  that  surgical  residents  often  defer  this  task  to  a  uro¬ 
logical  service  when  asked  to  troubleshoot.^  Catheter  inser¬ 
tion  is  often  designated  as  a  nursing  task,  and  residents  are 
often  not  called  until  a  nurse  fails  a  difficult  catheterization 
scenario.  Often  when  called  to  attempt  urinary  catheteriza¬ 
tion,  physicians  will  prematurely  consult  a  urology  service 
with  no  attempt  to  place  a  catheter  themselves.^  Often  times, 
urology  services,  although  willing  to  catheterize,  view  some  of 
these  consults  as  unnecessary.^  The  suggested  algorithm 
developed  for  the  ACS/APDS  Resident  Skills  Curriculum  states 
that  for  an  uncomplicated  male  or  female,  a  16  French  (Fr) 
Foley  catheter  is  an  appropriate  first  choice. This  curriculum 
then  moves  forward  to  provide  some  suggestions  to  prevent 
common  errors  and  maximize  success.  With  premature 
consultation  to  urological  services  for  urinary  catheter  inser¬ 
tion,  it  is  uncertain  if  surgical  residents  have  achieved 
competence. 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  assess  the  surgical  trainee’s 
ability  to  insert  and  troubleshoot  difficult  urinary  cathe¬ 
terization  scenarios  in  the  setting  of  common  and  com¬ 
plex  urinary  pathology.  We  hypothesize  that  during 
urinary  catheterization,  residents  will  make  inconsistent 
decisions  relating  to  catheter  choices  and  clinical 
presentations. 


Materials  and  methods 

Setting  and  participants 

This  study  took  place  across  seven  Midwest  general  surgery 
training  programs  located  at  tertiary  care  hospitals.  Recruit¬ 
ment  focused  on  surgical  residents  who  were  entering  their 
first  year  of  dedicated  laboratory  research.  Clinical  residents 
and  research  residents  in  their  second  year  who  wished  to 
participate  were  also  allowed  to  participate.  Resident  partici¬ 
pation  was  completely  voluntary.  Data  collection  occurred  in 
either  simulation  centers  or  rented  halls  of  the  respective 
hospital’s  surgical  department.  Data  were  collected  from 
residents  over  a  period  of  4  mo.  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Hospitals  and  Clinics  (UWHC)  Institutional  Review  Board 
approved  this  study. 

Research  protocol 

Residents  filled  out  an  initial  survey  with  basic  demographic 
information.  After  completion,  they  were  directed  to  the  uri¬ 
nary  catheter  station  where  a  researcher  read  a  standardized 
introduction  to  the  urinary  catheter  task.  Participants  were 
encouraged  to  perform  the  urinary  catheterization  as  they 
would  with  a  real  patient  and  were  told  to  verbalize  any  ac¬ 
tions  or  choices  that  they  would  normally  perform  but  could 
not  due  to  the  limitations  of  the  simulation.  Residents  were 
presented  with  a  clinical  scenario  and  asked  to  catheterize 
three  of  four  simulated  urinary  catheter  models  in  less  than 
15  min. 

Each  clinical  scenario  was  common  and  of  varying  diffi¬ 
culty:  (A)  female  trauma  patient  with  a  bladder  injury  who  had 
bloody  urine  output  with  successful  urinary  catheter  inser¬ 
tion,  (B)  a  preoperative  female  who  had  labial  constriction,  (C) 
an  elderly  male  who  had  complete  urinary  tract  obstruction  of 
unknown  etiology,  and  (D)  a  male  patient  with  partial 
blockage  of  the  urinary  tract  secondary  to  benign  prostatic 
hypertrophy  (BPH). 

Residents  were  provided  with  a  full  urinary  catheterization 
kit  and  were  told  to  assume  the  patient  was  appropriately 
prepped  and  draped.  They  were  allowed  five  different  urinary 
catheters  to  catheterize  the  models,  including  a  16  French  (Fr) 
Foley,  16  Fr  Coude,  16  Fr  three-way,  14  Fr  Foley,  or  12  Fr  Foley 
catheter.  There  was  no  limit  to  the  number  of  catheter  at¬ 
tempts  or  catheter  choices  participants  were  allowed. 

Study  data  were  collected  and  managed  using  REDCap^^ 
electronic  data  capture  tools  hosted  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  School  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health. 
REDCap  is  a  secure,  web-based  application  designed  to  sup¬ 
port  data  capture  for  research  studies.  Data  collection  focused 
on  the  catheter  choices,  number  of  catheters  used,  total  at¬ 
tempts  at  catheterization,  attempt  number  that  led  to  suc¬ 
cessful  urine  return. 

Data  analysis 

Data  analyses  were  performed  in  SPSS.^^  Descriptive  statistics 
and  chi-square  analyses  were  performed  to  explore  the 
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relationship  between  initial  and  subsequent  catheter  choices 
and  to  evaluate  the  consistency  of  participants’  decision¬ 
making  for  each  scenario.  A  logistic  regression  was  per¬ 
formed  to  explore  the  relationship  between  postgraduate  year 
and  success  of  urine  return  on  scenario  A. 


Results 

A  total  of  forty-five  general  surgery  residents  (55.6%  female) 
between  postgraduate  year  (PGY)  2  and  4  (M  =  2.7,  standard 
deviation  =  0.9)  participated  in  the  urinary  catheter  simula¬ 
tion.  Residents  varied  in  the  stage  of  training  they  were  in: 
44.4%  of  individuals  were  entering  their  first  research  year, 
22.2%  were  entering  their  second  research  year,  and  33.4% 
were  in  their  clinical  year.  Eighty-two  percent  of  participants 
performed  the  scenario  with  female  trauma,  49%  performed 
the  scenario  with  the  preoperative  female,  64%  performed  the 
scenario  with  the  male  with  complete  blockage,  and  82% 
performed  the  scenario  with  the  male  with  BPH. 

The  16  Fr  Foley  catheter  was  the  most  popular  initial  choice 
for  scenario  A,  B,  and  C  at  38%,  54%,  and  52%,  respectively 
(X^(4)  =  13.95,  P  =  0.007;  X^(3)  =  16.18,  P  =  0.001;  and  X^(3)  =  11.69, 
P  =  0.009).  In  contrast,  the  most  popular  initial  choice  for 
scenario  D  was  the  16  Fr  Coude  at  37%  (X^(4)  =  16.92,  P  =  0.002). 
The  analyses  did  not  reveal  a  pattern  for  subsequent  catheter 
choices  after  initial  catheter  failure  as  one  might  expect  if 
participants  were  using  a  decision  tree  (Fig.  1). 

Success  rates  associated  with  scenarios 

Participants  had  the  highest  success  rate  of  bladder  cathe¬ 
terization  with  the  preoperative  female  at  82%.  Participants 
were  then  most  successful  in  catheterizing  the  male  with  BPH 


at  40%,  followed  by  the  female  trauma  patient  at  33%.  The 
male  with  the  complete  blockage  had  no  participants  with 
successful  bladder  catheterization  (Fig.  2).  Successful  urine 
return  on  the  female  trauma  patient  showed  a  trend  of  being 
associated  with  resident  PGY  (X^  =  3.75,  P  =  0.053). 

For  all  scenarios  where  bladder  catheterization  was 
achievable,  participants  were  most  likely  to  achieve  success¬ 
ful  bladder  catheterization  on  their  first  attempt  with  their 
first  urinary  catheter  choice.  However,  a  few  residents 
attempted  as  many  as  four  catheters  and  up  to  five  attempts 
with  a  single  catheter.  For  the  preoperative  female,  over  60% 
of  participants  successfully  catheterized  the  model  on  their 
first  attempt  with  their  first  catheter  choice  (X^(2)  =  43.03, 
P  <  0.0001).  For  participants  who  failed  and  made  a  second 
attempt  with  the  same  catheter,  the  success  was  approxi¬ 
mately  10%.  Even  fewer  participants  had  success  when 
switching  to  the  second  catheter  choice  at  5%  or  less  (Fig.  2). 


Discussion 

As  urinary  catheterization  responsibilities  have  shifted  to 
nursing  staff,  resident  physicians  are  often  called  only  in  the 
case  of  complex  catheterizations.  This  study  examined  resi¬ 
dent  clinical  decision-making  during  complex  urinary  cathe¬ 
terization  scenarios.  We  hypothesize  that  during  urinary 
catheterization,  residents  will  make  inconsistent  decisions 
relating  to  catheter  choices  and  clinical  presentations.  Our 
analysis  shows  that  first  attempts  at  catheterization  have 
consistent  catheter  choices;  however,  the  second  and  third 
attempts  have  inconsistent  urinary  catheter  choices.  This 
suggests  that  for  troubleshooting  difficult  urinary  catheter 
scenarios,  there  was  not  a  general  logical  decision  tree  among 
participants.  For  all  the  models  where  catheterization  is 
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Fig.  1  -  Most  popular  initial  catheter  choice  followed  by  second  and  third  most  popular  catheter  choices  when  participants 
fail  with  initial  catheter  f  P  <  0.01).  (Color  version  of  figure  is  available  online.) 
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Fig.  2  -  Success  rates  for  scenario  performances. 


possible,  we  expected  participants  to  initially  try  with  a  14  or 
16  Fr  Foley  catheter  in  the  female  models  and  a  16  Fr  Foley  in 
the  male  model.  With  initial  failures,  we  then  expected 
upsizing  of  the  catheter,  or,  request  of  a  Coude.  Finally,  if  the 
largest  catheter  offered  was  used,  we  hoped  that  participants 
would  verbalize  upsizing  to  an  18  Fr  Foley  or  Coude.^°’^^  These 
findings  may  be  the  product  of  limited  resident  skill  and  ed¬ 
ucation  with  urinary  catheters. 

Evaluating  resident  skill 

Our  analyses  do  indicate  a  significant  pattern  in  initial  urinary 
catheter  choices.  In  scenarios  A-C,  residents  favored  the  16  Fr 
Foley  catheter  first,  whereas  in  scenario  D,  residents  showed  a 
significant  preference  for  the  16  Fr  Coude  catheter.  The  size 
consistency  across  all  urinary  catheter  scenarios  suggests  that 
this  is  a  popular  and  widely  accepted  initial  catheter  size. 
Choosing  a  16  Fr  consistently  may  be  the  product  of  previous 
teaching  while  in  medical  school  or  standardized  algorithms 
adopted  by  hospitals.  We  additionally  determined  that  par¬ 
ticipants  tailored  their  initial  catheter  type  according  to  the 
anticipated  pathology  of  a  given  model.  In  particular,  resi¬ 
dents  most  often  chose  the  Coude  catheter  first  with  the  pa¬ 
tient  with  known  BPH,  the  only  patient  with  a  known  urinary 
tract  obstruction.  This  suggests  that  residents  do  strategize 
their  catheter  choice  given  anticipated  difficulties  and  maxi¬ 
mize  success. 

Our  data  show  that  the  first  catheterization  attempt  is 
most  likely  to  predict  successful  urine  return  of  all  the  models 
that  were  capable.  For  scenarios  A  and  B,  over  50%  of  partic¬ 
ipants  were  successful  on  the  first  attempt  of  catheterization, 
whereas  follow-up  attempts  with  the  same  catheter  showed 
less  success.  When  participants  moved  to  another  catheter  in 
these  scenarios,  urine  return  success  was  still  10%  or  less.  In 
scenario  D,  although  the  initial  success  rates  were  not  as  high. 


we  still  saw  the  general  trend  that  the  first  attempt  was  most 
successful  and  later  attempts  with  either  the  same  or  different 
catheters  being  less  successful.  This  observed  trend  may  be  a 
reflection  of  participant  experience.  The  trend  of  successful 
urine  return  being  associated  with  higher  PGY  for  scenario  A 
supports  this  hypothesis.  More  experienced  individuals  may 
have  a  more  successful  insertion  technique  compared  with 
those  who  had  multiple  attempts  with  multiple  catheters. 

The  scenario  success  rates  came  out  differently  than  ex¬ 
pected.  Specifically,  we  did  not  hypothesize  that  the  preop¬ 
erative  female  would  have  the  highest  success  in  urine  return. 
Instead,  we  expected  the  female  trauma  patient  to  have  the 
highest  success  rate,  followed  by  the  preoperative  female, 
then  male  with  BPH,  and  finally  the  male  with  complete 
blockage.  In  the  actual  design  of  our  study,  our  preoperative 
female  was  modified  to  enhance  the  stated  pathology  of  labial 
constriction,  whereas  the  female  with  pelvic  trauma  had  no 
physical  modifications.  One  possibility  is  that  each  model 
came  from  different  manufacturers.  There  may  be  inherent 
differences  in  the  internal  design  of  either  product  leading  to  a 
higher  chance  of  success  while  catheterizing. 

Implications  for  resident  training 

With  increased  concerns  for  patient  safety,  significant 
changes  have  occurred  to  ensure  resident  competency  in 
training.  For  example,  in  2007,  the  ACS/APDS  Surgical  Skills 
Curriculum  was  released  and  identified  urinary  catheteriza¬ 
tion  as  a  phase  1  skill  for  surgical  trainees,  expecting  that 
surgical  trainees  would  learn  and  master  this  task  early  in 
training. Despite  the  expectation  of  this  curriculum,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  our  participants  struggle  in  performance  of  this 
task. 

Simulation  can  be  used  to  improve  resident  performance 
in  urinary  catheterization  in  a  risk-free  environment. 
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Residents  are  allowed  infinite  chances  to  practice  their  tech¬ 
nique  with  no  injury  to  a  patient  in  a  self-teaching  fashion. 
Simulation  continues  to  be  adopted  as  a  means  of  teaching  in 
surgical  education.  Several  validation  studies  show  that 
simulation-based  training  can  lead  to  improved  performance 
and  decreased  patient  morbidity. The  implications  of  a 
decreased  complication  rate  could  translate  into  decreased 
health  care  spending.  A  study  conducted  at  a  tertiary  care 
facility  evaluated  the  rates  of  central  line— associated  blood 
stream  infections  after  implementing  a  central  line  insertion 
simulation  course. A  significant  number  of  central  line- 
— associated  blood  stream  infections  were  prevented,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  net  annual  savings  of  over  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  resulting  in  a  7:1  return  when  considering  the  costs  of 
the  intervention.^^  Considering  the  leading  cause  of  hospital- 
acquired  infection  currently  in  the  United  States  is  the  urinary 
tract  infection,  it  follows  that  proper  training  with  urinary 
catheterization  simulation  could  translate  into  significant 
health  care  savings  by  decreasing  infection  rates  and  injuries 
resulting  from  improper  technique. 

Interestingly,  efforts  to  improve  physician  education  of 
urinary  catheter  insertion  have  increased  due  to  the  burden 
that  is  placed  on  urological  services  for  difficult  catheteriza¬ 
tion  scenarios.  Although  urinary  catheterization  is  considered 
a  fundamental  skill  and  often  performed  by  nursing  staff,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  physicians  consult  a  urologist  for 
difficult  scenarios  before  attempting  to  place  a  urinary  cath¬ 
eter  themselves.  In  a  single  institutional  study  following 
urology  consultation  for  urinary  catheterization,  72%  of  phy¬ 
sicians  had  consulted  a  urologist  without  attempting  to  place 
a  catheter  after  a  nurse  failed.  Interestingly,  66%  of  the  con¬ 
sulted  cases  were  successful  by  standard  catheterization.^  It 
appears  that  the  reason  for  premature  urology  consult  is 
multifactorial,  including  limited  experience  and  poor  tech¬ 
nique.^^  In  addition,  as  our  study  suggests,  residents  may  have 
difficulty  troubleshooting  catheters  after  initial  failure, 
resulting  with  a  premature  consultation  to  urology.  To  pre¬ 
vent  unnecessary  consultation,  a  standardized  algorithm 
could  be  adopted  to  guide  primary  service  teams  to  attempt 
catheterization  in  straightforward  cases,  leading  to  improved 
efficiency  and  primary  provider  performance.^ 

Although  some  efforts  have  been  implemented  to  guide 
residents  and  decrease  the  burden  on  consulting  services  for 
urinary  catheterizations,  these  fail  to  address  the  underlying 
issue  of  poor  technique  and  limited  experience.  Moreover, 
current  curricula  do  not  assess  resident’s  skill  in  addressing 
difficult  scenarios  in  catheter  placement.  With  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ACS/APDS  Surgical  Skills  Curriculum,  a  reason¬ 
able  program  for  urinary  catheterization  exists  for  the 
development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  catheteri¬ 
zation  skills.  This  preexisting  curriculum  could  easily  be 
expanded  to  include  complex  and  difficult  scenarios.  Training 
centers  could  use  this  curriculum  to  ensure  competency 
before  any  patient  contact,  early  in  training  at  the  internship 
level.  The  implications  of  this  type  of  intervention  could  be 
studied  to  better  understand  the  full  effects  on  patients, 
trainees,  and  health  care  outcomes.  Of  note,  other  well- 
performed  studies  already  show  the  significant  benefit  of 
using  simulation  to  improve  performance  and  patient 
safety.^^-^" 


Although  successful  in  addressing  the  aims  of  the  study, 
there  were  some  limitations.  Consulting  urologists  have 
suggested  that  our  catheter  options  were  limited,  and  that 
large-sized  catheters  should  have  been  made  available  due  to 
current  standard  in  practice.  As  we  previously  stated,  resi¬ 
dents  were  encouraged  to  vocalize  if  they  wanted  to  do 
something  but  could  not.  Only  one  resident  asked  for  a  larger 
size  catheter.  No  other  residents  suggested  that  they  would 
have  used  a  larger  catheter.  In  addition,  while  our  analyses  do 
look  at  success  rates  and  their  association  to  catheter  choice, 
we  are  thoughtful  of  the  fact  that  success  also  depends  on 
technical  skill.  Future  work  may  better  test  resident  knowl¬ 
edge  by  allowing  a  wider  range  of  urinary  catheters  that  would 
be  provided  by  verbal  request.  Doing  so  would  provide  further 
insight  on  the  depth  of  surgical  resident  knowledge  without 
the  potential  guidance  of  visual  cues.  Additional  work  should 
also  focus  on  technical  skill  assessment  as  this  may  be 
directly  related  to  participant  success  rate. 


Conclusion 

This  study  suggests  that  surgical  residents  have  limited  un¬ 
derstanding  on  how  to  troubleshoot  a  failed  urinary  cathe¬ 
terization.  It  appears  that  first  attempts  at  catheterization 
may  be  well  understood,  but,  troubleshooting  in  the  setting  of 
failure  is  a  skill  yet  to  be  developed.  Use  of  simulation  and 
development  of  standardized  algorithms  to  help  develop  and 
maintain  resident  skill  could  provide  guidance  in  straightfor¬ 
ward  scenarios  and  increase  the  chances  of  success. 
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Background:  The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  junior  surgical  residents  had 
successfully  mastered  bladder  catheterization.  Our  hypothesis  was  that  surgical  residents 
would  be  overly  confident  in  their  abilities  and  underestimate  the  potential  for  case 
complexity. 

Materials  and  methods:  PGY  2-4  surgery  residents  (n  =  44)  were  given  15  min.  to  complete 
three  of  four  bladder  catheterization  simulations.  Participants  reported  their  mastery  by 
rating  confidence  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale.  Multiple  linear  regression  analysis  was  used 
to  test  predictors  of  procedure  performance. 

Results:  Participants  made  a  total  of  228  errors  with  an  average  of  5.1  errors  (standard 
deviation  =  2.6)  per  participant.  The  most  common  errors  included  not  maintaining  the 
sterile  field  (52.0%),  failure  to  get  urine  return  (20.3%),  and  inflating  the  catheter  balloon 
before  urine  return  (8.4%).  Some  residents  committed  the  same  error  more  than  once. 
Presimulation  confidence  ratings  ranged  from  “1”  being  not  confident  to  “5”  being 
extremely  confident.  Average  presimulation  confidence  was  4.42  (range  1-5,  standard 
deviation  =  0.85).  Sixteen  (36%)  residents  ranked  their  presimulation  confidence  in 
problem-solving  abilities  as  “moderately  confident”  or  below,  whereas  28  (64%)  were  “very 
confident”  or  above.  The  lower  the  resident’s  presimulation  confidence  in  problem-solving, 
the  more  errors  they  committed  during  the  simulation  (beta  =  -0.33,  t  =  -2.15,  P  =  0.04). 
Conclusions:  The  residents  did  not  perform  as  well  as  they  anticipated  when  presented  with 
more  complicated  bladder  catheterization  scenarios.  Simulation  can  be  used  to  identify 
and  expose  potential  errors  that  may  occur  during  complex  presentations  of  basic  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  type  of  training  and  assessment  may  facilitate  mastery. 

©  2016  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


Introduction 

Catheter-associated  urinary  tract  infections  (CAUTI)  are 
currently  the  number  one  hospital-acquired  infection  in  the 
United  States.  The  CDC  estimates  that  CAUTI  attributes  to 


13,000  deaths  and  at  least  $400  million  in  additional  cost  per 
year  nationally.  The  detrimental  effects  of  CAUTI  have  caused 
the  CDC  to  define  a  set  of  Core  Prevention  strategies  with  high- 
level  evidence  for  prevention.  Proper  training  of  personnel 
and  maintaining  sterile  insertion  technique  are  included  in 
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the  Core  Prevention  strategies  as  defined  by  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention. Although  nurses  perform  a 
majority  of  urinary  bladder  catheterizations  in  the  hospital, 
physicians  are  often  called  on  for  more  complex  placements. 
The  Association  for  Healthcare  Research  and  Quality  has 
released  a  safety  program  dedicated  to  the  prevention  of 
device-associated  infections.  The  safety  program  focuses  on 
training  resident  physicians  to  be  CAUTI-prevention  experts, 
as  they  are  often  the  first  physicians  to  see  the  patient.^ 

The  current  body  of  literature  indicates  that  simulation 
training  can  enhance  residents’  confidence  and  performance 
in  performing  surgical  and  bedside  procedures. However, 
simulation  programs  can  vary  widely  among  medical  schools 
and  residency  training  programs  and  do  not  always  include 
complex  presentations  of  procedures  for  training  and 
assessment.^’^  In  2007,  the  ACS/APDS  Surgical  Resident  Skills 
Curriculum  was  developed  in  an  attempt  to  standardize 
training  of  surgical  residents.  According  to  the  ACS/APDS 
curriculum,  urethral  catheterization  should  be  mastered 
during  the  PGYl  and  2  y.^° 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  whether  surgical 
residents  had  successfully  mastered  bladder  catheterization. 
We  intended  to  determine  the  level  of  mastery  of  this  basic 
procedure  by  presenting  more  complex  and  well-known 
clinical  scenarios.  Our  hypothesis  was  that  surgical  resi¬ 
dents  would  be  overly  confident  in  their  abilities  and  under¬ 
estimate  the  potential  for  case  complexity. 


Materials  and  methods 

Setting  and  participants 

General  surgery  residents  (PGY  2-4,  n  =  44,  55.6%  female,  44.4% 
male)  from  seven  Midwest  training  programs  participated  in 
this  study.  Surgical  residents  in  their  dedicated  research  years 
made  up  60%  of  the  participants.  Study  participants  were 
given  15  min  to  complete  three  bladder  catheterization  sim¬ 
ulations.  Data  were  captured  using  motion-tracking  software 
and  video  and  audio  recording.  Participants  were  double 
gloved  using  their  normal  size  surgical  gloves.  Motion¬ 
tracking  wires  were  secured  on  their  hands  between  the  two 
gloves.  Participants  were  given  no  feedback  on  their  perfor¬ 
mance  after  completion  of  the  simulation.  This  study  was 
approved  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  Institutional  Review  Board. 

Bladder  catheterization  simulations 

Study  participants  completed  three  of  four  randomized 
bladder  catheterization  simulations  as  part  of  a  larger  study. 
The  simulations  represented  well-known  clinical  scenarios:  a 
female  trauma  patient,  a  female  preoperative  patient,  a  pre¬ 
operative  male  with  a  full  urethral  blockage,  and  a  male  with 
urinary  retention  due  to  benign  prostatic  hypertrophy 
(Table  1).  This  study  used  modified  Limbs  &  Things  and  Nasco 
bladder  catheterization  models.  The  female  trauma  patient 
was  a  standard  model  that  returned  bloody  urine  to  indicate 
prior  trauma.  The  female  preoperative  patient  simulation  was 
created  by  adding  sutures  to  the  inside  of  labia  to  simulate  a 


Table  1  —  Description  of  the  four  simulated  bladder 
catheterization  procedures. 


Description 

Clinical  scenario 

Unknown 

pathology 

Female  trauma 

Motor  vehicle  accident, 
pelvic  fracture 

Bladder  injury 

Preoperative 

female 

None 

Labial 

constriction 

Preoperative  male 

Rectal  cancer,  preoperative 
lower  anterior  resection 

Complete 

obstruction 

Male,  retention 

Benign  prostatic 
hypertrophy 

None 

labial  stricture.  The  penile  urethra  was  completely  tied  off 
inside  the  model  to  simulate  a  male  with  complete  urethral 
blockage.  Finally,  the  penile  urethra  in  male  with  partial  ure¬ 
thral  structure  was  partially  obstructed  using  a  polyethylene 
tube. 

Participants  were  given  a  short  description  of  the  clinical 
scenario  that  corresponded  with  each  simulation.  Participants 
were  provided  with  a  simulated  catheterization  kit  including 
sterile  water,  lubricant,  and  a  choice  of  five  different  catheter 
sizes.  The  residents  were  told  to  assume  that  the  field  was 
sterile,  and  the  patient  had  been  prepped.  In  addition,  par¬ 
ticipants  were  given  the  option  to  place  a  urology  consult  at 
any  point  in  the  simulation. 

Participant  data 

One  investigator  reviewed  video  and  audio  data  from  each 
participant  and  evaluated  procedure  performance.  Errors 
were  defined  using  the  ACS/APDS  Technical  Skills  Curricu¬ 
lum.^®  Investigators  used  a  standard  rubric  from  the  ACS/ 
APDS  Technical  Skills  Curriculum  to  evaluate  errors.  Error 
definitions  are  shown  in  Figure  3.  The  residents  were  asked  to 
complete  a  survey  both  before  and  after  simulation.  They 
rated  the  perceived  procedure  difficulty  and  their  personal 
confidence  level  using  a  5-point  Likert  scale  for  three  cate¬ 
gories:  identifying  relevant  anatomy,  problem-solving,  and 


Fig.  1  —  Resident  presimulation  confidence  in  problem¬ 
solving  ability  for  urinary  catheterization. 
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completing  the  entire  surgical  task  (Fig.  1).  They  also  rated  the 
amount  of  skill  reduction  they  expected  as  a  function  of  their 
dedicated  time  in  laboratory  research. 

Data  analysis 

Study  data  were  collected  and  managed  using  REDCap  elec¬ 
tronic  data  capture  tools  hosted  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin-Madison,  School  of  Medicine  and  Public  Health.^^ 
All  analyses  were  performed  using  SPSS.^^  Multiple  linear 
regression  analysis  was  used  to  model  perceived  mastery  as 
predictors  of  procedure  performance  as  measured  by  errors 
and  time  to  call  for  a  urology  consult. 


Results 

Presimulation  confidence 

Presimulation  confidence  ratings  ranged  from  “1”  being  not 
confident  to  “5”  being  extremely  confident.  Average  pre¬ 
simulation  confidence  was  4.42  (range  1  to  5,  standard  de¬ 
viation  [SD]  =  0.85).  There  was  no  difference  between  PGYs 
in  self-reported  confidence.  The  lowest  PGY  average  was 
PGY2  (3.67),  and  the  highest  was  PGYS  (4.83).  Sixteen  (36%) 
residents  ranked  their  presimulation  confidence  in 
problem-solving  abilities  as  “moderately  confident”  or 
below,  whereas  28  (64%)  were  “very  confident”  or 

“extremely  confident”  (Fig.  2).  The  lower  the  resident’s 
presimulation  confidence  in  problem-solving,  the  more  er¬ 
rors  they  committed  during  the  simulation  (beta  =  -0.33, 
t  =  -2.15,  P  =  0.04).  Participants  with  higher  presimulation 
confidence  in  problem-solving  abilities  took  less  time  before 
deciding  to  place  a  urology  consult  (beta  =  -1.53,  t  =  -4.32, 
P  =  0.001). 

Post-simulation  confidence 

Post-simulation  confidence  ratings  ranged  from  “1”  not 
confident  to  “5”  extremely  confident.  Average  post-simulation 
confidence  was  3.56  (SD  =  0.81),  with  3  =  moderately  confident 


and  4  =  very  confident  (Fig.  1).  There  was  no  relationship  be¬ 
tween  post-simulation  confidence  level  and  the  total  errors 
(P  >  0.05). 

Errors 

Participants  made  a  total  of  228  errors  with  an  average  of  5.1 
errors  (SD  =  2.6)  per  participant.  The  average  number  of  errors 
per  participant  was  1.95  for  female  trauma,  1.29  for  female 
preop,  1.97  for  the  male  with  partial  urethral  blockage,  and 
1.73  for  male  with  complete  urethral  blockage  (Fig.  2).  The 
most  common  errors  included  not  maintaining  the  sterile  field 
(52.0%  of  errors),  failure  to  get  urine  return  (20.3%  of  total  er¬ 
rors),  and  inflating  the  catheter  balloon  before  urine  return 
(8.4%  of  total  errors;  Fig.  3).  Residents  who  perceived  a  greater 
reduction  in  technical  skills  during  their  dedicated  research 
years  made  fewer  errors  (beta  =  -0.42,  t  =  -2.76,  P  =  0.01). 
Twenty-three  (53.3%)  of  residents  failed  to  inflate  the  catheter 
balloon  after  urine  return,  18  (40.0%)  failed  to  maintain  the 
sterile  field,  and  14  (33.3  %)  did  not  use  lubricant  (Fig.  4).  Ex¬ 
amples  of  common  errors  are  shown  in  Figure  5. 


Discussion 

This  study  investigated  how  well  surgical  residents  had 
mastered  urinary  bladder  catheterization.  We  found  that 
residents  did  not  perform,  and  they  anticipated  when  pre¬ 
sented  with  more  complicated  bladder  catheterization  sce¬ 
narios.  We  assumed  that  if  surgical  residents  had  reached  a 
level  of  mastery,  we  would  see  almost  no  errors  during  the 
simulation.  Our  data  indicate  that  they  have  not  mastered 
this  basic,  high-volume  procedure  despite  relatively  high 
confidence  levels  before  the  simulation.  In  addition,  the 
most  common  errors  seen  during  the  simulation  (Fig.  3)  have 
been  shown  to  contribute  directly  to  the  development  of 
GAUTl.^’^ 

Our  study  found  that  the  most  common  error  among  res¬ 
idents  was  failure  to  maintain  the  sterile  field.  We  found  that 
40%  of  participants  committed  this  error,  indicating  that  this 
is  not  a  result  of  multiple  errors  by  a  few  individuals.  These 


Does  not  maintain  sterile  field 


No  urine  return 


Inflates  balloon  before  urine  return 


Fails  to  inflate  catheter  balloon  after  urine  return 


Improper  technique  in  handling  penis 


Inflates  balloon  after  bloody  urine  return 


No  lubricant  used 


Fails  to  check  placement  of  catheter 


■  Percent  of  total  errors 


Fig.  2  —  Average  number  of  errors  per  resident  for  each  Fig.  3  —  Composition  of  errors  committed  by  surgical 

bladder  catheter  simulator.  residents  across  all  four  models. 
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Fig.  4  —  Percent  of  surgical  residents  committing  the  most 
common  errors. 


results  are  significant  as  maintaining  sterile  insertion  tech¬ 
nique  shows  high-level  evidence  for  the  prevention  of  CAUTL 
Two  other  common  errors  among  study  participants  could 
contribute  to  increased  risk  of  infection:  inflating  the  catheter 
balloon  before  urine  return  and  inflating  the  balloon  after 
bloody  urine  return  (Fig.  4).  Inflating  the  balloon  before 
placement  in  the  bladder  can  cause  trauma  to  the  urethral 
tissue  and  facilitate  the  spread  of  bacteria  into  the 


Fig.  5  —  Example  of  errors  in  maintaining  the  sterile  held. 
(Color  version  of  figure  is  available  online.) 


bloodstream.  In  addition,  the  bloody  urine  indicates  previous 
trauma  and  warrants  a  consult  and  potential  removal  of  the 
indwelling  catheter.  According  to  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  guidelines,  known  or  suspected  urethral  injury  is  an 
absolute  contraindication  to  urethral  catheterization.^^  Our 
results  indicate  that  surgical  residents  may  be  unaware  or 
noncompliant  with  these  established  guidelines  regarding 
insertion  of  urinary  catheters. 

This  study  is  limited  by  our  ability  to  use  simulation  to 
measure  clinical  performance,  as  participants’  behavior  dur¬ 
ing  a  simulated  procedure  may  differ  from  the  clinical  setting. 
While  participants  were  instructed  to  treat  the  simulation  as  a 
real-life  patient  and  environment,  performance  anxiety,  video 
recording  and  motion-tracking  equipment,  competition 
among  residents,  and  the  presence  of  the  researchers  could 
have  influenced  the  behavior  of  our  study  participants.  These 
factors  may  limit  our  ability  to  generalize  this  study  to  real-life 
performance.  Due  to  this,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  the  most 
common  errors  among  residents  in  our  study  are  an  accurate 
reflection  of  those  made  in  a  clinical  setting.  However,  many 
clinical  and  academic  settings  have  similar  distractions,  and 
we  still  expect  surgical  residents  to  have  reached  a  level  of 
automaticity  for  this  procedure  where  they  would  be  unaf¬ 
fected  by  these  distractions. 

One  potential  barrier  to  mastery  is  the  amount  of  repe¬ 
tition  that  junior  residents  are  exposed  to  during  their 
training.  Because  urinary  catheterization  has  primarily 
become  a  nursing  procedure,  residents  may  not  perform  the 
volume  of  procedures  that  are  needed  to  adequately  assess 
and  problem  solve  more  complex  presentations.^^  Our  re¬ 
sults  show  that  36%  of  junior  residents  reported  “moderate 
confidence”  or  below  with  respect  to  problem-solving  for 
urinary  catheterization.  As  expected,  we  found  that  lower 
presimulation  confidence  in  problem-solving  resulted  in  a 
higher  number  of  errors  during  the  simulation.  However,  our 
study  also  found  that  residents  who  perceived  a  greater 
reduction  in  technical  surgical  skills  during  their  dedicated 
research  years  made  fewer  errors  during  the  bladder  cathe¬ 
terization  simulation.  This  may  mean  they  were  more  careful 
during  the  simulation  as  a  result  of  believing  that  they  had 
lost  some  technical  skills.  These  findings  support  the  need  to 
develop  standardized  and  concrete  skills  assessments  to 
ensure  that  all  junior  residents  have  mastered  their  skills 
curriculum.  Using  simulation  to  assess  resident  performance 
could  help  reduce  patient  morbidity  and  cost  related  to  un¬ 
necessary  errors. 


Conclusions 

The  results  of  this  study  demonstrate  a  need  to  develop  a 
culture  in  surgery  where  residents  are  able  to  address  gaps  in 
knowledge  and  practice  basic  procedures  until  they  reach  a 
level  of  mastery.  Simulation  is  a  valuable  tool  that  allows  us 
to  identify  areas  for  improvement  without  the  risks  to  pa¬ 
tients.  In  addition,  simulation  can  be  used  to  help  residents 
identify  and  expose  potential  errors  that  may  occur  during 
complex  presentations  of  basic  procedures.  This  type  of 
training  and  assessment  is  necessary  and  can  facilitate 
mastery. 
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Background:  This  study  sought  to  compare  general  surgery  research  residents’  survey  in¬ 
formation  regarding  self-efficacy  ratings  to  their  observed  performance  during  a  simulated 
small  bowel  repair.  Their  observed  performance  ratings  were  based  on  their  leadership 
skills  in  directing  their  assistant. 

Methods:  Participants  were  given  15  min  to  perform  a  bowel  repair  using  bovine  intestines 
with  standardized  injuries.  Operative  assistants  were  assigned  to  help  assist  with  the 
repair.  Before  the  procedure,  participants  were  asked  to  rate  their  expected  skills  decay, 
task  difficulty,  and  confidence  in  addressing  the  small  bowel  injury.  Interactions  were 
coded  to  identify  the  number  of  instructions  given  by  the  participants  to  the  assistant 
during  the  repair.  Statistical  analyses  assessed  the  relationship  between  the  number  of 
directional  instructions  and  participants’  perceptions  self-efficacy  measures.  Directional 
instructions  were  defined  as  any  dialog  by  the  participant  who  guided  the  assistant  to 
perform  an  action. 

Results:  Thirty-six  residents  (58.3%  female)  participated  in  the  study.  Participants  who  rated 
lower  levels  of  decay  in  their  intraoperative  decision-making  and  small  bowel  repair  skills 
were  noted  to  use  their  assistant  more  by  giving  more  instructions.  Similarly,  a  higher 
number  of  instructions  correlated  with  lower  perceived  difficulty  in  selecting  the  correct 
suture,  suture  pattern,  and  completing  the  entire  surgical  task. 

Conclusions:  General  surgery  research  residents’  intraoperative  leadership  skills  showed 
significant  correlations  to  their  perceptions  of  skill  decay  and  task  difficulty  during  a  bowel 
repair.  Evaluating  resident’s  directional  instructions  may  provide  an  additional  individu¬ 
alized  intraoperative  assessment  metric.  Further  evaluation  relating  to  operative  perfor¬ 
mance  outcomes  is  warranted. 

©  2016  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Introduction 

Success  in  the  operating  room  (OR)  has  most  often  been 
attributed  solely  to  technical  ability.  Presently,  nontechnical 
skills  are  being  recognized  as  contributing  to  operative  suc¬ 
cess.^  Nontechnical  skills  are  defined  as  the  cognitive  and 
interpersonal  skills  that  reinforce  a  surgeon’s  technical  ability 
that  help  contribute  to  safe  practice  and  successful  surgical 
outcomes.^  A  surgeon’s  skill  directing  others  in  the  OR  may  be 
as  critical  to  a  patient’s  surgical  outcome  as  their  skills  with  a 
scalpel.^  Emphasized  training  in  these  nontechnical  skills 
have  shown  to  benefit  OR  performance  in  a  variety  of  ways.^ 
The  observational  teamwork  assessment  for  surgery  showed 
that  increased  teamwork  development  lead  to  fewer  adverse 
events  during  surgery.^  Similar  results  were  found  in  a  review 
of  communication  skills  and  error  frequency.^  Improved 
communication  and  leadership  among  those  on  a  surgical 
team  increases  effectiveness  in  the  OR  by  decreasing  opera¬ 
tive  time  and  improving  patient  safety.®'^ 

While  it  may  seem  that  nontechnical  skills  are  only  com¬ 
plementary  to  technical  skills,  clinical  residency  training  should 
also  focus  on  teaching  nontechnical  skills  because  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  demonstrated  intraoperatively.^'^  However,  nontechnical 
skills  can  be  harder  to  assess^®  and  are  commonly  minimized  in 
training. In  these  cases,  training  using  simulation  is  a  feasible 
option  to  teach  nontechnical  skills  that  may  lie  outside  the 
typical  clinical  environment^^  or  are  considered  too  risky  for 
practice  on  patients.^^  Surgical  simulation  has  also  been  used  for 
assessments  in  decision-making,^^  error  training  and  manage¬ 
ment,^^  measuring  operative  independence,^^  and  resident 
readiness  for  the  OR.^®  During  postsimulation  training,  residents 
expressed  that  simulation  training  helped  minimize  skills  decay 
and  maintain  confidence  during  time  away  from  clinical 
training  for  dedicated  research. Further  results  showed  that 
resident  ratings  of  confidence  and  skill  independence  increased 
after  simulation  training. More  generally,  Campbell  et 
found  that  simulation  training  led  to  an  increase  in  both  surgi¬ 
cal  performance  and  self-efficacy  measures. 

Ongoing  work  in  our  laboratory  using  discourse  analysis 
suggests  that  communication  patterns  between  a  surgeon  and 
operative  assistant  are  strongly  associated  with  technical 
skills.  Additional  results  showed  that  discourse  analysis  may 
provide  important  insight  on  surgical  ability  and  competence. 
In  a  simulated  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair,  senior  sur¬ 
gical  resident  communication  with  their  operative  assistant 
was  coded  into  two  categories:  giving  instructions  and  asking 
questions. Discourse  analysis  showed  that  giving  the  oper¬ 
ative  assistant  instructions  was  an  important  element  of 
performance  and  was  linked  to  higher  scores  in  final  product 
analysis.  Although  this  study  controlled  for  individual 
differences  in  discourse,  it  did  not  evaluate  participants’  self- 
efficacy  or  how  self-efficacy  may  relate  to  providing  direc¬ 
tional  instruction  to  operative  assistants. 

In  the  present  study,  measures  of  participant’s  self-efficacy 
in  their  technical  (small  bowel  repair)  skills  and  nontechnical 
skills  (operative  leadership)  were  included.  Breaking  down 
operative  leadership  further,  we  look  specifically  at  how  these 
leadership  skills  show  through  as  the  participants  direct  their 
operative  assistant  during  the  surgical  task.  We  believe  that  this 


indirectly  relates  to  the  level  of  knowledge  of  the  trainee  and 
their  leadership  skills,  as  “use  of  assistant”  has  been  a  validated 
topic  included  in  the  Objective  Structured  Assessment  of 
Technical  Skills  (OSATS)  assessment  form.  These  measures 
give  an  additional  layer  to  the  objective  assessment  of  perfor¬ 
mance  and  provide  context  regarding  participant’s  behaviors 
and  whether  they  are  indicative  of  subjective  skill  perception. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  understand  research  resi¬ 
dents’  nontechnical  leadership  skills  as  they  compare  to  their 
self-perceptions  of  technical  and  nontechnical  skill  decay, 
task  difficulty,  and  confidence  in  the  necessary  procedural 
steps  for  repairing  a  small  bowel.  Operative  leadership  was 
defined  as  the  participant’s  ability  to  give  directional  in¬ 
structions  to  an  operative  assistant  during  the  procedure.  We 
defined  directional  instruction  to  be  any  dialog  by  the  partic¬ 
ipant  who  guided  the  assistant  to  perform  an  action.  Our  goal 
is  to  assess  the  utility  of  “giving  instructions”  as  a  useful 
performance  metric  and  to  understand  if  this  performance 
metric  has  any  relation  to  self-assessments  of  technical  skill. 
We  hypothesized  that  participants’  expectations  for  skill 
decay,  difficulty,  and  confidence  in  their  repair  would  corre¬ 
late  to  their  ability  to  give  directional  instruction  to  the  oper¬ 
ative  assistant  during  a  simulated  small  bowel  repair. 


Methods 

Population 

This  study  included  40  (57.5%  female)  general  surgery  resi¬ 
dents  (Post  Graduate  Year  2-5)  in  dedicated  research.  Four 
participants  were  excluded  due  to  incomplete  data.  The 
remaining  36  participants  (58.3%  female)  were  being  trained  in 
six  programs  across  the  Midwest.  This  study  was  part  of  a 
larger,  longitudinal  multiprocedure  investigation  aimed  at 
identifying  surgical  skills  that  degrade  over  periods  of  nonuse. 
The  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospitals  and  Clinics  Institu¬ 
tional  Review  Board  approved  this  study. 

Preparticipant  survey 

Participants  were  first  given  a  survey  to  collect  general  de¬ 
mographic  information  on  their  training  and  experience.^® 
The  survey  asked  participants  to  rate  their  perception  of  sur¬ 
gical  skillset  reduction  related  to  intraoperative  decision¬ 
making  and  small  bowel  repair  skills  using  a  five-point 
Likert  scale  (1  =  no  reduction,  5  =  very  large  reduction).  Par¬ 
ticipants  were  then  asked  to  rate  their  perceived  difficulty 
(1  =  not  difficult,  5  =  extremely  difficult)  in  completing  three 
procedural  steps  of  a  small  bowel  repair  which  included 
selecting  the  correct  suture  type,  suture  pattern,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  performing  the  entire  surgical  task.  The  survey  also 
asked  participants  to  rate  their  confidence  (1  =  not  confident, 
5  =  extremely  confident)  in  these  same  procedural  skills. 

Research  protocol 

Participants  were  presented  with  a  simulated  scenario  of  a 
patient  with  multiple  gunshot  wounds  to  the  abdomen. 
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Participants  were  asked  to  locate,  inspect,  and  repair  the 
injured  portion  of  bovine  small  bowel.  The  injury  contained  a 
small  and  large  enterotomy  to  the  antimesenteric  portion  of 
the  small  bowel.  The  injuries  were  located  close  in  proximity 
but  differed  in  size  and  character.  The  larger  injury  (1x1  cm) 
was  simulated  to  have  jagged  edges,  whereas  the  smaller 
injury  (0.5  x  0.5  cm)  was  made  to  have  cleaner  edges.  Partic¬ 
ipants  were  given  15  min  to  complete  their  repair.  Audio  and 
video  data  were  recorded  during  each  participant’s 
performance. 

Instruments 

Participants  were  given  access  to  all  necessary  surgical  in¬ 
struments  to  repair  the  injuries  with  the  exception  of  stapling 
devices  and  electrocautery.  In  addition,  they  were  given  the 
choice  of  five  different  types  of  3-0  suture.  A  researcher  served 
as  an  operative  assistant  and  was  considered  to  be  at  the  level 
of  a  medical  student.  This  assistant  was  instructed  to  give 
scripted  responses  to  clarify  study  expectations  of  the 
participant;  however,  they  were  restricted  from  providing 
feedback  to  assist  with  the  participant’s  repair. 

Discourse  analysis 

Operative  leadership  was  assessed  using  the  number  of 
directional  instructions  the  participant  provided  to  their 
operative  assistant  during  their  15-minute  repair.  Coding  was 
conducted  by  a  single,  blinded  independent  observer  and  was 
grounded  in  the  leadership  language  used  by  two  commonly 
cited  team  surveys:  (1)  nontechnical  skills  for  surgeons 
(NOTSS)  and  (2)  nontechnical  skills  (NOTECHS).^^’“  The 
observer  coded  all  the  directional  instructions  that  each 
participant  provided  to  the  operative  assistants.  “Directional 
instruction”  represented  those  instances  when  the  participant 
guided  the  operative  assistant  to  perform  a  specific  task  or 
motion.  These  instructions  generally  fell  into  two  broad  cat¬ 
egories;  either  direction  for  an  instrument,  or  direction  for 
motion.  An  example  of  a  direction  for  an  instrument  was, 
“Can  1  get  a  pickup  please,  without  teeth?”  whereas  an 
example  for  direction  of  motion  was,  “Alright  so  1  want  you  to 
cut  near  the  bowel  over  here  but  not  into  the  bowel.” 

Data  analysis 

Using  SPSS  23,  correlations  were  performed  between  the 
number  of  directional  instructions  given  to  the  operative  as¬ 
sistant  and  participants’  preprocedure  ratings  of  skill  reduc¬ 
tion,  difficulty,  and  confidence. 


Results 

Population 

Participants  in  this  study  were,  on  average,  8.27  mo  into  their 
dedicated  research  time  (standard  deviation  =  8.91)  (Fig.  1). 
More  than  half  of  the  participants  (56.8%)  were  in  their  first 
4  mo  at  the  time  of  the  study,  whereas  some  (10.8%)  had 
already  completed  more  than  2  y  of  research. 


I.x|1jx-I- 
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Months  in  the  Lab 

Fig.  1  —  The  number  of  mo  participants  had  spent  in 
dedicated  research  at  the  time  of  collection.  (Color  version 
of  figure  is  available  online.) 


Discourse  analysis 

Participants  gave  between  3-45  directional  instructions  to 
their  operative  assistant  throughout  the  15-minute 
repair  (Fig.  2).  On  average,  the  participants  gave  their  opera¬ 
tive  assistants  16  directional  instructions  (standard 
deviation  =  10.88).  Most  participants  (86%)  gave  between  3-30 
instructions. 

Preparticipant  survey 

Perception  in  surgical  skillset  decay 

Our  results  revealed  a  trend  between  the  number  of  in¬ 
structions  and  decay  in  decision-making  skills.  Specifically, 
those  who  gave  a  higher  number  of  instructions  anticipated 
less  reduction  in  their  decision-making  skills  [r(38)  =  -0.335, 
P  =  0.055;  Fig.  3].  Participants  who  gave  a  larger  number  of 
directions  to  their  assistant  perceived  a  lower  reduction  in 
their  small  bowel  repair  skills  [r(38)  =  -0.397,  P  =  0.017;  Fig.  3]. 

Perceived  difficulty 

A  correlation  was  found  between  number  of  directional  in¬ 
structions  given  to  the  assistant  and  perceived  difficulty  ratings 
in  all  three  components  of  the  procedure.  This  relationship 
revealed  that  the  participants  who  provided  more  instructions 
to  their  assistant  perceived  less  difficulty  in  selecting  the  correct 
suture,  selecting  the  correct  suturing  pattern,  and  performing 


Number  of  Directional  Instructions  to  Assistant 

Fig.  2  —  The  number  of  directional  instructions  participants 
gave  their  operative  assistants  during  the  simulated  small 
bowel  repair.  (Color  version  of  figure  is  available  online.) 
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Fig.  3  —  The  number  of  instructions  given  by  participants  relating  to  ratings  of  perceived  reduction  in:  (A)  intraoperative 
decision-making  skills  identified  as  a  trend  and  (B)  bowel  repair  skills  identified  as  a  significant  negative  correlation.  (Color 
version  of  figure  is  available  online.) 


the  entire  small  bowel  repair  [suture  r(35)  =  -0.422,  P  =  0.012; 
suturing  pattern  r(35)  =  -0.495,  P  =  0.002;  entire  surgical  pro¬ 
cedure  r(35)  =  -0.403,  P  =  0.016;  Fig.  4]. 

Confidence 

There  was  no  relationship  between  confidence  and  number  of 
directional  instructions  given  by  the  participant  to  the  assis¬ 
tant  during  the  repair  [r(38)  =  0.137,  P  =  0.426]. 


Discussion 

Residents  who  were  taking  time  away  from  clinical  training  to 
participate  in  research  were  given  a  survey  to  rate  their  self¬ 


efficacy  measures  regarding  both  technical  and  nontechnical 
skills  related  to  a  small  bowel  repair.  This  study  focused  on 
participants’  operative  leadership  skills  with  respect  to  skill 
decay,  task  difficulty,  and  confidence.  Operative  leadership 
was  assessed  using  the  number  of  directional  instructions  the 
participant  provided  to  their  operative  assistant  during  their 
15-minute  repair. 

Results  showed  that  residents  who  gave  more  direction, 
via  a  higher  number  of  instructions,  expected  to  have  less 
decay  in  both  small  bowel  repair  and  intraoperative  decision¬ 
making  skills.  Specifically,  participants  who  gave  more  in¬ 
struction  to  their  assistant  tended  to  rate  their  reduction  in 
intraoperative  decision-making  skills  as  having  only  mildly 
reduced.  Likewise,  those  participants  who  were  able  to 
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Fig.  4  —  The  number  of  instructions  given  by  participants  relating  to  perceived  difficulty  ratings  in  (A)  selecting  the  correct 
suture  type,  (B)  selecting  the  correct  suturing  pattern,  and  (C)  completing  the  entire  small  bowel  repair  all  identified  as 
significant  negative  correlations.  (Color  version  of  figure  is  available  online.) 
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provide  more  direction  to  their  assistant  were  significantly 
less  concerned  with  their  perceptions  of  decay  regarding  their 
small  bowel  repair  skills. 

In  procedural  steps  related  to  the  bowel  repair,  residents 
who  provided  more  direction  to  their  operative  assistant  rated 
significantly  lower  difficulty  in  all  steps  related  to  the  repair. 
These  steps  included  selecting  the  correct  suture,  selecting 
the  correct  suturing  pattern,  and  completing  the  entire 
small  bowel  repair.  Higher  difficulty  ratings  in  these  proce¬ 
dural  steps  were  correlated  with  reduced  operative  leadership 
skills  in  directing  their  assistant  to  help  during  the  bowel 
repair. 

When  assessing  how  participants  rated  their  confidence  in 
these  specific  technical  and  nontechnical  skills,  there  was  no 
relationship  between  self-efficacy  ratings  and  the  number  of 
directional  instructions  given.  A  likely  explanation  for  this 
finding  is  that  participants  did  not  feel  a  change  in  their 
confidence  during  their  time  away  for  research.  In  addition, 
more  than  half  of  the  participants  had  only  been  away  from 
clinical  training  for  4  mo  or  less.  This  discrepancy  in  our 
findings  may  show  that  blinded  observer  ratings  of  a  small 
component  of  nontechnical  skills  such  as  leadership,  maybe  a 
more  sensitive  indicator  of  performance  than  self-ratings.  As 
this  study  was  part  of  a  larger  longitudinal  study,  future 
analysis  of  participants  who  choose  to  complete  the  study 
again  will  afford  us  the  ability  to  reassess  their  confidence 
after  spending  more  time  in  the  laboratory,  away  from  clinical 
training. 

Two  of  the  most  commonly  used  assessment  tools  for 
measuring  nontechnical  skills  include  NOTSS  and 
NOTECHS. A  limitation  in  using  these  tools  for  our  study  is 
that  we  had  a  very  scripted,  limited  team  interaction.  There 
was  one  surgeon  and  one  assistant,  and  the  assistant  was 
instructed  not  to  give  guidance  or  suggestions  to  the  surgeon. 
This  limited  and  structured  interaction  as  well  as  the  time 
limitation  of  15  min  did  not  provide  sufficient  context  to  fully 
evaluate  participants  in  the  team  environment.  While  NOTSS 
is  best  for  assessing  individual  team  members,  we  note  that 
both  assessments  include  a  leadership  anchor.  NOTSS  focuses 
on  “supporting  others”  and  “coping  with  pressure.”  NOTECHS 
focuses  on  how  much  the  leader  involves  other  team  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  course  of  action.  Given  our  study  constraints,  we 
evaluated  a  small  component  of  operative  leader¬ 
ship-providing  direction  to  an  operative  assistant.  This  was 
measured  using  the  number  of  instructions  given  and  then 
compared  with  participants’  self-efficacy  ratings.  Analysis 
showed  a  correlation  between  the  nontechnical  components 
of  intraoperative  decision-making  and  participant’s  percep¬ 
tions  of  technical  skill  decay  and  difficulty.  As  such, 
nontechnical  skills  may  be  a  useful  indicator  of  overall  oper¬ 
ative  skill.  In  addition,  trainee  instruction  in  leadership  and 
nontechnical  skills  may  facilitate  learning  and/or  execution  of 
technical  tasks. 

While  it  remains  unclear  which  step  is  more  critical  to 
develop  first,  studies  show  that  leadership  and  communica¬ 
tion  skills  may  enhance  other  technical  skills.  In  a  study 
looking  at  nontechnical  skills  in  the  OR,  Parker  et  al.^^  identi¬ 
fied  guiding  and  supporting  as  the  most  frequent  operating 
leadership  behavior,  followed  by  communicating,  coordi¬ 
nating,  task  management,  and  decision-making.  Avenues  that 


have  been  used  to  develop  such  nontechnical  skills  include 
increased  teaching  opportunities,^^  OR  coaching  experiences,^ 
as  well  as  training  that  focuses  on  teaching  interpersonal,^^ 
and  communication  skills. As  evident  by  our  results, 
increasing  these  nontechnical  skills  may  simultaneously 
show  benefits  of  increased  technical  skill. 

In  summary,  the  largest  limitation  of  the  present  study  is 
the  lack  of  ability  to  use  a  well-known  and  validated  tool  for 
measuring  nontechnical  skill.  Our  central  aim  was  to  validate 
a  specific  component  of  nontechnical  skill  on  an  individual 
level  as  this  was  shown  to  be  important  in  prior  studies  in  our 
lab  in  a  different  setting. A  second  limitation  of  this  study 
was  assessment  of  very  few  technical  (bowel  repair  skills)  and 
nontechnical  skills  (operative  leadership  and  decision¬ 
making).  We  acknowledge  that  these  skills  represent  only  a 
small  minority  of  the  extensive  skills  required  of  general 
surgery  residents.  Further  limitations  included  a  lack  of 
formal  measurement  and  control  of  the  amount  of  talking  for 
each  participant  as  this  could  influence  the  number  of  in¬ 
structions  the  participant  might  have  given  their  assistant. 


Conclusion 

Our  results  support  the  use  of  directional  instructions  as  a 
potential  metric  to  evaluate  intraoperative  leadership  skills. 
Nontechnical  skills  training  during  residency  could  lead  to 
enhanced  skill  level,  thus,  improvement  in  the  metrics  that 
are  available  for  assessing  leadership  skills  is  warranted. 
Simulation-based  training  has  been  a  useful  tool  for  incorpo¬ 
rating  testing,  training,  and  improvement  in  both  technical 
and  nontechnical  skills.  Future  work  will  involve  evaluating 
the  relationship  between  directional  instructions  and  hands- 
on  procedural  skills.  To  accomplish  this,  our  laboratory  is 
developing  a  validated  grading  system  for  final  product  score 
of  the  bowel  repair,  so  we  can  related  the  nontechnical  skill  of 
directing  to  the  technical  skills  required  during  the  repair. 
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Fine  motor  skills;  BACKGROUND:  Due  to  the  increased  use  of  peripherally  inserted  central  catheter  lines,  central  lines 

Assessment;  ^re  not  performed  as  frequently.  The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  evaluate  whether  a  virtual  reality  (VR)- 

Subclavian  central  line;  based  assessment  of  fine  motor  skills  can  be  used  as  a  valid  and  objective  assessment  of  central  line 

Virtual  reality  skills. 

METHODS:  Surgical  residents  (N  =  43)  from  7  general  surgery  programs  performed  a  subclavian 
central  line  in  a  simulated  setting.  Then,  they  participated  in  a  force  discrimination  task  in  a  VR  envi¬ 
ronment.  Hand  movements  from  the  subclavian  central  line  simulation  were  tracked  by  electromagnetic 
sensors.  Gross  movements  as  monitored  by  the  electromagnetic  sensors  were  compared  with  the  fine 
motor  metrics  calculated  from  the  force  discrimination  tasks  in  the  VR  environment. 

RESULTS:  Long  periods  of  inactivity  (idle  time)  during  needle  insertion  and  lack  of  smooth  move¬ 
ments,  as  detected  by  the  electromagnetic  sensors,  showed  a  significant  correlation  with  poor  force 
discrimination  in  the  VR  environment.  Also,  long  periods  of  needle  insertion  time  correlated  to  the  poor 
performance  in  force  discrimination  in  the  VR  environment. 

CONCLUSIONS:  This  study  shows  that  force  discrimination  in  a  defined  VR  environment  correlates 
to  needle  insertion  time,  idle  time,  and  hand  smoothness  when  performing  subclavian  central  line  place¬ 
ment.  Fine  motor  force  discrimination  may  serve  as  a  valid  and  objective  assessment  of  the  skills 
required  for  successful  needle  insertion  when  placing  central  lines. 
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Evaluation  of  surgical  skills  is  currently  performed  using 
human  observation.  For  example,  objective  structured 
assessment  of  technical  skills^  is  widely  used  in  the  surgical 
education  community.  Although  objective  structured 
assessment  of  technical  skills  and  other  methods  are  useful, 
these  evaluations  are  labor-intensive^  and  require  the  use  of 
surgical  experts  who  have  limited  amounts  of  time  for  eval¬ 
uation  activities.  In  addition,  observation-based  assess¬ 
ments  are  subjective  and  prone  to  bias.^  For  instance,  the 
halo  effect  can  influence  the  evaluation  of  surgical  skills.^ 
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In  an  attempt  to  address  the  limitations  of  observer- 
based  feedback,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
research  dedicated  to  nonobserver-based  (objective)  evalu¬ 
ations  of  surgical  skills. Advances  in  sensor  technologies 
and  the  computer  sciences  enable  this  effort  and  provide  a 
potential  means  of  achieving  automated,  objective  evalua¬ 
tions.  For  example,  a  variety  of  motion  metrics  have  been 
developed  to  assess  surgical  performance  by  tracking  the 
motion  of  surgical  tools. ^  Also,  virtual  reality  (VR)  has 
been  used  to  educate  and  assess  trainees’  psychomotor 
skills  outside  the  operating  room.^ 

Assessment  of  psychomotor  skills  has  been  conducted 
by  defining  motion  metrics  that  have  correlations  to  surgi¬ 
cal  skills.^  For  instance,  in  the  assessment  of  predefined 
tasks  on  a  laparoscopic  VR  simulator,  variables  such  as 
smoothness,  path  length,  and  task  execution  time  have 
been  validated  as  objective  assessment  metrics.^  In  another 
study,  a  laparoscopic  VR  simulator  was  validated  as  an 
objective  assessment  tool  assessing  fine  motor  metrics 
using  angular  path  length as  a  measure  of  skill.  Although 
previous  studies  have  demonstrated  validity  evidence  for 
objective  measures  of  surgeons’  psychomotor  skills,  a  finer 
relationship  between  objective  metrics  and  specified  pro¬ 
cedure  steps  would  provide  more  explicit  guidelines  for 
training  and  remediation.  Most  of  the  research  on  motion 
metrics  has  focused  on  motor  skills  and  not  decision¬ 
making,  the  latter  of  which  is  an  important  part  of  surgical 
performance.^^  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  metric  idle 
time  is  used  to  investigate  decision-making  skills  in  the 
subclavian  central  venous  catheter  (CVC). 

The  aim  of  this  study  is  to  identify  a  relationship 
between  the  ability  of  surgical  residents  to  discriminate 
forces  in  a  VR  environment  and  the  use  of  specific  motor 
movements  during  needle  insertion  for  subclavian  CVC. 
We  hypothesize  that  ability  in  fine  motor  discrimination,  as 
assessed  in  a  VR  environment  will  have  significant 
correlations  with  the  gross  motor  movements  during  sub¬ 
clavian  CVC. 

Methods 

Participants 

Residents  from  7  general  surgery  programs  in  the 
United  States  (N  =  43)  participated  in  this  study.  All 
participants  identified  themselves  as  right  handed,  with 
exception  to  1  participant  who  was  left  handed  and  1  who 
was  ambidextrous.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospitals 
and  Clinics  Institutional  Review  Board  has  approved  this 
study. 

Motion  tracking  system  and  motion  metrics 

Each  participant  was  equipped  with  a  head  camera  that 
recorded  his  or  her  performance  during  the  placement  of 
the  subclavian  CVC.  They  were  additionally  equipped 


with  motion-tracking  sensors  from  a  Motion  Monitor 
system  (Innovative  Sport  Training,  Inc),  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  These  magnetic  sensors  were  affixed  to  partici¬ 
pants’  index  fingers,  thumbs,  and  wrists  in  standard  posi¬ 
tions.  The  motion  tracking  system  uses  sensors  that 
provide  6  variables,  which  include  the  position  and  orien¬ 
tation  of  each  sensor.  Fig.  2  shows  examples  of  position 
and  orientation  relative  to  hand  movements.  The  motion 
data  received  by  the  sensors  is  filtered  by  a  low-pass 
second-order  Butterworth  filter  (with  a  cutoff  frequency 
of  1  Hz^^)  to  remove  noise. 

We  used  a  total  of  4  metric  points  of  interest  from  the 
hand  movement  data  while  participants  were  performing 
the  subclavian  CVC  insertion.  “Insertion  time”  is  defined 
as  the  duration  of  needle  insertion  into  the  manikin.  “Idle 
time”^  is  defined  as  the  duration  of  time  that  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  velocity  of  all  sensors  was  less  than  .02  m/s 
when  executing  needle  insertion.  “Position  smoothness” 
is  based  on  the  derivative  of  the  position  acceleration,^^ 
and  similarly  “orientation  smoothness”  is  based  on  the 
derivative  of  the  orientation  acceleration.  Greater  magni¬ 
tudes  for  the  smoothness  metrics  represent  greater 
smoothness. 

Subclavian  central  line  simulation 

Participants  were  asked  to  insert  a  subclavian  central 
line  on  a  simulated  hypotensive,  tachycardic,  and  febrile 
patient.  A  complete  subclavian  CVC  kit  with  all  the 
necessary  equipment  was  provided  to  the  participants  to 
perform  a  subclavian  CVC  insertion.  The  simulation  model 
(CentralLineMan  System,  Simulab  Corp,  Seattle,  WA)  had 
a  realistic  anatomy  of  a  right  upper  adult  torso.  The 
simulator  was  draped  and  prepped  for  the  procedure  in  a 
standard  surgical  fashion.  The  simulator  was  placed  in 
Trendelenburg  position  (24°).  The  participant’s  view  of  the 
scenario  is  shown  in  Fig.  3  through  a  head  camera.  Our 
particular  interest  was  in  needle  insertion  duration,  as 
proper  needle  insertion  is  a  crucial  subtask  for  successful 
subclavian  central  line  placement.  Hence,  all  the  hand 


Figure  1  Sensors  attached  to  a  participant’s  index  finger,  thumb, 
and  wrist. 
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Figure  2  Two  types  of  hand  movement;  (top)  position  movement  (bottom)  orientation  movement. 


movement  metrics  for  this  study  are  calculated  only  during 
needle  insertion. 

Fine  motor  force  discrimination  using  virtual 
reality 

As  an  additional  task,  the  participants  were  asked  to 
perform  a  fine  motor  force  discrimination  test  with  the  help 
of  a  VR  haptic  device  (Force  Dimension  Omega)  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  haptic  device  provides  force  feedback  based 
on  interactions  of  the  operator  within  a  VR  environment. 
The  device  includes  a  virtual  stylus  that  can  be  moved  by 
a  participant  in  the  3 -dimensional  environment  to  feel  the 
reaction  force  of  2  predefined  blocks,  namely  blocks  A 
and  B  in  Fig.  5.  Participants  are  asked  to  discriminate 
forces  within  the  2  blocks  by  tapping  on  them  and  feeling 
the  force  feedback  given  by  the  haptic  device. 

Each  trial  had  a  time  limit  of  either  30,  20,  or  15  seconds 
to  force  participants  to  make  a  decision  regarding  their 
comparison  of  force  for  the  2  blocks.  The  initial  2  trials 


Figure  3  The  participant’s  view  of  the  subclavian  central 
venous  catheter  scenario. 


were  set  to  a  30-second  time  limit  to  make  sure  the 
participant  understands  the  task.  Subsequent  trials  were  set 
to  have  15,  20  or  30  seconds  time  limits.  We  have  provided 
an  Appendix  (Table  1)  with  the  exact  sequencing.  Once  the 
participant  sampled  the  force  discrimination,  he/she  indi¬ 
cated  which  block  had  the  highest  force  by  clicking  the  but¬ 
ton  on  the  stylus  while  the  stylus  was  placed  on  the 
respective  block.  Some  trials  had  blocks  with  equal  forces. 
In  this  case,  the  participant  clicked  on  a  designated  area  be¬ 
tween  the  blocks.  Successful  discrimination  (correctness) 
was  displayed  on  the  screen  after  every  trial  and  was  re¬ 
corded  for  offline  analysis.  Additional  details  for  the  force 
discrimination  task  in  the  VR  environment  are  provided  in 
the  Appendix.  In  all  trials,  the  total  number  of  correct  force 
discriminations  was  labeled  “correct  discrimination”, 
whereas  the  total  number  of  wrong  force  discriminations 
was  labeled  “wrong  discrimination”.  To  make  sure  that 
each  participant  understood  the  task,  the  first  5  trials  of 
each  participant  were  excluded  from  analysis. 


Figure  4  The  haptic  device  operated  by  a  participant  during  data 
collection. 
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Figure  5  Screenshot  of  the  force  discrimination  task  in  the  virtual  environment.  Shows  blocks  A  and  B  of  different  forces  being  rendered  and 
the  virtual  stylus  (blue).  (For  interpretation  of  the  references  to  color  in  this  figure  legend,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Web  version  of  this  article.) 


Results 

Table  2  illustrates  the  correlation  between  VR  force 
discrimination  metrics  and  the  time-related  metrics  in  sub¬ 
clavian  CVC.  The  metric  “correct  discrimination”  has  a 
negative  correlation  (r  =  —.3802,  P  =  .01 19),  and  the  metric 
“wrong  discrimination”  has  a  positive  correlation  (r  = 
+  .3317,  P  =  .0298)  to  the  “insertion  time”  metric  meaning, 
persons  with  better  fine  motor  skills  had  less  insertion  time. 
In  addition,  the  metric  “correct  discrimination”  has  a  nega¬ 
tive  correlation  (r  =  -.4628,  P  =  .0018)  to  the  “idle  time” 
metric,  and  the  metric  “wrong  discrimination”  has  a  positive 
correlation  (r  =  +.4108,  P  =  .0062)  to  the  “idle  time” 
metric.  In  essence,  those  persons  with  excellent  fine  motor 
force  discrimination  have  less  pauses  during  needle  inser¬ 
tions,  and  those  with  poor  fine  motor  force  discrimination 
have  longer  pauses.  All  the  reported  correlation  coefficients 
in  this  study  are  Spearman’s  rho  coefficients. 

Videos  of  subclavian  CVC  indicated  that  all  participants 
used  their  right  hand  for  handling  the  syringe  including  the 
left  handed  and  ambidextrous  participants.  This  syringe 
handling  may  be  the  result  of  simulation  scenario  setting 
where  the  head  of  the  simulator  is  located  on  the  left  side  of 


Table  1  The  correlation  between  force  discrimination 
metrics  in  VR  and  the  time-related  metrics  in  subclavian  CVC 


Metric  of  subclavian 

Metric  of  force 

central  line 

discrimination  in  VR 

R 

P  value 

Insertion  time 

Correct  discrimination 

-.3802 

.0119 

Wrong  discrimination 

+  .3317 

.0298 

Idle  time 

Correct  discrimination 

-.4628 

.0018 

Wrong  discrimination 

+  .4108 

.0062 

CVC  =  central  venous  catheter;  VR  =  virtual  reality. 


the  participant,  shown  in  Fig.  3.  There  was  not  an  option  to 
stand  on  the  other  side.  To  assess  for  potential  effects,  we 
calculated  the  average  of  the  fine  motor  metrics  from  the 
3  sensors  on  the  left  hand  and  the  average  of  the  fine  motor 
metrics  from  the  3  sensors  on  the  right  separately. 

Table  3  presents  the  calculated  correlations  between  VR 
force  discrimination  metrics  and  the  position  and  orienta¬ 
tion  smoothness  in  subclavian  CVC.  The  metric  “correct 
discrimination”  in  the  VR  environment  demonstrates  posi¬ 
tive  correlation  to  the  metrics  “position  smoothness  left 
hand”  (r  =  +.3797,  P  =  .012),  “position  smoothness  right 
hand”  (r  =  +.3683,  P  =  .0151),  “orientation  smoothness 
left  hand”  (r  =  +.3269,  P  =  .0324),  and  “orientation 
smoothness  right  hand”  {r  =  +.4135,  R  =  .0059)  from  sub¬ 
clavian  CVC  simulation.  In  addition,  the  metric  “wrong 
discrimination”  in  the  VR  environment  did  not  correlate 
{P  >  .05)  to  any  metric  from  subclavian  CVC  simulation. 

We  set  P  <  .05  as  the  significant  level  in  our  analysis; 
however,  to  have  a  more  conservative  analysis,  we  used 

Bonferroni  importance  level  P<  ^^=0.0083^  (as  there 

are  6  motion  metrics  in  this  study).  By  considering  this  sig¬ 
nificant  level  in  Table  1,  the  metric  “correct  discrimina¬ 
tion”  has  a  negative  significant  correlation,  and  the  metric 
“wrong  discrimination”  has  a  positive  significant  correla¬ 
tion  {P  <  .0083)  to  the  “idle  time”  metric.  In  Table  2, 
the  metric  “correct  discrimination”  has  shown  significant 
positive  correlation  {P  <  .0083)  to  the  metrics  “orientation 
smoothness  right  hand”. 

Comments 

This  study  sought  to  validate  the  relationship  between  fine 
motor  force  discrimination  in  a  VR  environment  and  gross 
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Table  2  The  correlation  between  the  fine  motor  metrics  in 
subclavian  CVC  and  VR  force  discrimination  metrics 

Metric  of 
subclavian 

Metric  of  force 

central  line 

discrimination  in  VR 

R 

P  value 

Position  smoothness 

Correct  discrimination 

+  .3797 

.0120 

Left  hand 

Wrong  discrimination 

-.2568 

.0965 

Position  smoothness 

Correct  discrimination 

+  .3683 

.0151 

Right  hand 

Wrong  discrimination 

-.2113 

.1738 

Orientation 

Correct  discrimination 

+  .3269 

.0324 

smoothness 

Left  hand 

Wrong  discrimination 

-.2024 

.1931 

Orientation 

Correct  discrimination 

+  .4135 

.0059 

smoothness 

Right  hand 

Wrong  discrimination 

-.2238 

.1492 

CVC  =  central  venous  catheter;  VR  =  virtual  reality. 

motor  metrics  in  the  insertion  of  a  subclavian  CVC  on  a 
simulator.  Our  analysis  reveals  that  participants  who  had  less 
insertion  time  made  a  higher  number  of  correct  decisions  and 
lower  number  of  wrong  decisions  during  the  VR  discrimi¬ 
nation  task.  Also,  correlations  between  the  metric  “idle 
time”  and  the  “correct  discrimination”  and  “wrong  discrim¬ 
ination”  in  Table  1  implies  that  participants  with  more  ability 
in  discriminating  forces  in  the  VR  environment  had  less 
amount  of  uncertainty  during  their  needle  insertion.  The 
findings  in  Table  2  show  that  smoother  position  and  orienta¬ 
tion  movements  of  the  hands  imply  a  certain  level  of  under¬ 
lying  proficiency  in  needle  insertion  ability  during 
subclavian  CVC.  As  all  the  participants  held  the  syringe 
with  their  right  hands,  the  findings  in  Tables  1  and  2  imply 
that  orientation  smoothness  of  the  syringe-holding  hand 
and  “idle  time”  are  the  most  informative  (P  <  .0083)  fine 
motor  metrics  in  subclavian  CVC  procedure. 


Findings  in  this  study  also  indicate  that  haptic  sensation 
is  an  important  motor  skill  that  could  affect  performance  of 
needle  insertion  in  subclavian  CVC.  Those  who  have  poor 
haptic  sensation  may  miss  important  cues  when  passing 
through  the  chest  wall  tissues.  For  instance,  when  the 
needle  first  hits  the  clavicle,  the  participant  should  put  light 
pressure  on  the  needle  with  their  opposite  hand  for 
guidance  of  the  needle  into  the  subclavian  vein.  Those 
who  fail  to  feel  the  needle  hit  the  clavicle  may  continue  to 
exert  force,  causing  tissue  damage  and  undue  pain  for  the 
patient.  In  addition,  these  actions  may  result  in  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  venous  puncture. 

Moreover,  we  are  going  to  study  the  effect  of  haptic 
sensation  skills  on  the  other  open  and  laparoscopic  surgical 
scenarios,  including  anastomosis  bowel  repair  and  laparo¬ 
scopic  ventral  hernia  repair,  in  our  future  studies.  In 
addition,  VR  simulators,  such  as  the  minimally  invasive 
surgical  trainer,  virtual  reality,  have  been  widely  used  and 
studied  in  surgical  education  and  have  been  successful  in 
showing  that  training  in  a  virtual  environment  can  reduce 
errors  in  the  operating  room.  Consequently,  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  use  VR  to  test  specific  surgical  and  psychomo¬ 
tor  skills,  as  these  systems  can  mimic  a  wide  range  of 
haptic  sensations  and  automatically  record  detailed  perfor¬ 
mance  metrics  based  on  human  computer  interaction. 

Although  “smoothness”  and  “idle  time”  metrics  have 
shown  great  potential  as  motion  metrics  in  evaluating 
subclavian  CVC,  more  work  needs  to  be  done  to  translate 
these  metrics  into  learning  objectives  and  skill  exercises  for 
trainees.  For  example,  telling  a  resident  that  their  perfor¬ 
mance  was  not  smooth  enough  is  not  specific  enough  to 
improve  performance. 

There  are  several  other  limitations  in  this  study.  One  is 
the  small  sample  size  that  we  plan  to  address  by  conducting 
additional  data  collections.  The  other  limitation  was  the 


Table  3 

The  summary  of  the  trial  condition  parameters  and  its  frequency  distribution  as 

used  for  the  43  participants 

Trial 

Time 

Force  of  block  A 

Force  of  block  B 

Force  difference 

Combo  1 

Combo  2 

Combo  3 

condition 

limit  (s) 

(N/mm) 

(N/mm) 

(N/mm) 

frequency 

frequency 

frequency 

1 

30 

8.700 

11.600 

2.900 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

10.150 

5.800 

4.350 

1 

1 

0 

3 

30 

7.250 

4.350 

2.900 

1 

1 

1 

4 

30 

5.800 

8.700 

2.900 

1 

2 

1 

5 

15 

8.700 

8.700 

.000 

1 

1 

2 

6 

15 

4.350 

2.900 

1.450 

1 

2 

3 

7 

20 

13.050 

13.050 

.000 

1 

1 

0 

8 

15 

2.175 

2.175 

.000 

1 

1 

0 

9 

20 

4.350 

11.600 

7.250 

1 

1 

4 

10 

15 

13.050 

5.800 

7.250 

2 

1 

1 

11 

20 

2.900 

1.450 

1.450 

2 

1 

2 

12 

15 

1.450 

2.900 

1.450 

1 

1 

1 

13 

20 

2.175 

3.625 

1.450 

1 

1 

1 

14 

15 

6.525 

7.250 

.725 

1 

1 

0 

15 

20 

1.450 

10.150 

8.700 

1 

1 

0 

16 

15 

11.600 

12.325 

.725 

1 

1 

1 

The  19  trials  were  a  combination  of  the  16  trial  conditions  that  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  participants  in  the  form  of  3  combination  files,  called 
combo  1,  combo  2,  and  combo  3.  Each  of  combo  1  and  combo  2  was  used  for  15,  and  combo  3  was  used  for  13  participants  of  total  43  participants. 
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nature  of  participation,  which  was  on  a  voluntary  basis  of 
the  general  surgery  residents.  Therefore,  the  results  of  this 
study  exclude  the  residents  who  did  not  accept  to  be  a 
volunteer  and  participate  in  this  study.  Future  work  will 
also  focus  on  assessing  the  difference  between  the  VR  force 
discrimination  metrics  and  global  ratings  obtained  by 
experts  for  subclavian  CVC.  This  will  allow  additional 
validation  of  our  findings  and  an  assessment  of  how  VR 
assessments  could  be  used  to  guide  fine  motor  skills 
training  for  residents  as  faculty  time  is  limited  and  may 
be  less  objective  and  instructive. 

Supplementary  Data 

Supplementary  data  related  to  this  article  can  be  found  at 
http://dx.doi.Org/10.1016/j.amjsurg.2016.06.023. 
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Appendix 

In  the  virtual  reality  environment,  each  participant  was 
provided  with  19  trials,  where  the  object  forces  were  set 
between  (1.45-13.05)  N/mm  which  corresponds  to  10% 
and  90%  of  the  maximum  closed  loop  force  handled  by 
the  device,  which  is  14.5  N/mm.  The  object  force 


selections  were  based  on  a  randomly  repeated  combina¬ 
tion  of  16  different  trial  conditions,  which  is  shown  in 
Table  3.  The  effective  force  discrimination  between  ob¬ 
jects  A  and  B  shown  in  Fig.  5  was  between  (0  and  8.7) 
N/mm,  where  0  means  the  objects  had  equal  force,  and 
8.7  N/mm  was  the  maximum  difference  in  force  among 
all  the  trials. 


Kimberly  Maciolek  (1  month) 
Martin  Moe  (6  months) 

Bridget  O’Connell-Long  (6  months) 
Katherine  Peterson  (3  months) 
Philip  Terrien  (6  months) 

Aliyya  Terry  (3  months) 

Nicole  Van  Beek  (9  months) 

Anna  Witt  (18  months) 
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OBJECTIVE:  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  coevaluate 
resident  technical  errors  and  decision-making  capabilities 
during  placement  of  a  subclavian  central  venous  catheter 
(CVC).  We  hypothesize  that  there  would  be  significant 
correlations  between  scenario-based  decision-making  skills 
and  technical  proficiency  in  central  line  insertion.  We  also 
predict  residents  would  face  problems  in  anticipating 
common  difficulties  and  generating  solutions  associated 
with  line  placement. 

DESIGN:  Participants  were  asked  to  insert  a  subclavian 
central  line  on  a  simulator.  After  completion,  residents  were 
presented  with  a  real-life  patient  photograph  depicting  CVC 
placement  and  asked  to  anticipate  difficulties  and  generate 
solutions.  Error  rates  were  analyzed  using  chi-square  tests 
and  a  5%  expected  error  rate.  Correlations  were  sought  by 
comparing  technical  errors  and  scenario-based  decision¬ 
making  skills. 

SETTING:  This  study  was  performed  at  7  tertiary  care 
centers. 

PARTICIPANTS:  Study  participants  {N  =  46)  largely 
consisted  of  first-year  research  residents  who  could  be 
followed  longitudinally.  Second-year  research  and  clinical 
residents  were  not  excluded. 

RESULTS:  In  total,  6  checklist  errors  were  committed  more 
often  than  anticipated.  Residents  committed  an  average  of 
1.9  errors,  significantly  more  than  the  1  error,  at  most,  per 
person  expected  (ft44)  =  3.82,  p  <  0.001).  The  most 
common  error  was  performance  of  the  procedure  steps  in 
the  wrong  order  (28.5%,  p  <  0.001).  Some  of  the  residents 
(24%)  had  no  errors,  30%  committed  1  error,  and  46  % 
committed  more  than  1  error.  The  number  of  technical 


Correspondence:  Inquiries  to  Carla  M.  Pugh,  MD,  PhD,  FACS,  Department  of 
Surgery,  University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and  Clinics,  600  Highland  Avenue, 
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errors  committed  negatively  correlated  with  the  total 
number  of  commonly  identified  difficulties  and  generated 
solutions  (r  (33)  =  —0.429,  p  =  0.021,  r  (33)  =  —0.383, 
p  =  0.044,  respectively). 

CONCLUSIONS:  Almost  half  of  the  surgical  residents 
committed  multiple  errors  while  performing  subclavian  CVC 
placement.  The  correlation  between  technical  errors  and 
decision-making  skills  suggests  a  critical  need  to  train  residents 
in  both  technique  and  error  management.  (J  Surg  Ed  73:e84- 
e90.  ©2016  Association  of  Program  Directors  in  Surgery. 
Published  by  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.) 

KEYWORDS:  surgical  education,  simulation,  performance 
assessment 

COMPETENCIES:  Medical  Knowledge,  Practice-Based 
Learning  and  Improvement,  Systems-Based  Practice 

INTRODUCTION 

Central  venous  catheter  (CVC)  placement  is  a  common 
procedure  in  the  intensive  care  unit  setting.  In  the  United 
States,  more  than  5  million  catheters  are  placed  on  a  yearly 
basis.  ^  Common  indications  for  central  line  placement 
include  administration  of  vasoactive  medications,  rapid 
resuscitation,  total  parenteral  nutrition,  and  delivery  of 
caustic  medications.^  When  considering  the  options  for 
central  venous  access,  placement  of  a  subclavian  CVC  is 
often  preferred  because  of  its  low  infection  rate.^ 

Though  considered  a  simple  procedure,  central  line 
insertion  is  not  without  risk.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to 
15%  of  patients  who  undergo  central  line  insertion  would 
be  confronted  with  at  least  1  complication,  including 
infection,  arterial  puncture,  pneumothorax,  hemothorax, 
mediastinal  hematoma,  and  vascular  thrombosis. Data 
show  that  experience  and  proper  training  are  crucial  to 
minimize  such  complications.^’^  At  tertiary  care  centers, 
residents  are  often  responsible  for  inserting  CVCs.^  Because 
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resident  experience  can  be  highly  variable,  education  is 
incredibly  important  to  help  minimize  complications.^’^  In 
addition,  confirmation  of  adequate  resident  skill  is  in  critical 
need.^ 

Resident  education  continues  to  improve  with  goals  of 
decreasing  patient  morbidity.  In  central  line  training, 
simulation  helps  house  staff  members  develop  baseline 
procedural  skills  before  working  on  patients. Other  efforts 
at  decreasing  resident  errors  include  video  review  of  real¬ 
time  performance.^^  Although  valuable  in  providing  impor¬ 
tant  technical  assessment,  these  studies  are  limited  by 
providing  an  incomplete  assessment  of  CVC  insertion. 
Recent  studies  have  improved  the  process  of  assessment, 
recognizing  the  importance  of  decision  making  and  encour¬ 
aging  the  incorporation  of  broader  assessment  methods. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  improve  on  current 
resident  assessment  methods  and  evaluate  both  resident 
technical  errors  and  decision-making  capabilities  during 
placement  of  a  subclavian  CVC  in  a  simulated  environ¬ 
ment.  We  predict  that  there  would  be  significant  correla¬ 
tions  between  scenario-based  decision-making  skills  and 
technical  proficiency  in  central  line  insertion.  In  addition, 
we  predict  that  residents  would  face  some  problems  in 
anticipating  common  difficulties  and  generating  solutions 
associated  with  line  placement. 

MATERIALS  AND  METHODS 

Setting  and  Participants 

As  a  part  of  a  longitudinal  skills  decay  study,  general  surgery 
programs  in  the  Midwestern  United  States  were  sent 
inquiries  for  participation.  Recruitment  efforts  were  under¬ 
taken  by  phone  or  by  electronic  correspondence  to  either 
program  directors  or  resident  education  coordinators.  Over¬ 
all,  7  programs  agreed  to  participate.  Primary  participant 
recruitment  efforts  focused  on  first-year  research  residents; 
however,  clinical  residents  and  research  residents  in  their 
second  year  who  expressed  interest  in  participation  were  not 
excluded.  Data  collection  occurred  at  the  respective  training 
program’s  location  during  the  summer  of  2014,  and  all 
participation  was  voluntary.  This  study  was  approved  by  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Hospital  and  Clinics  (UWHC) 
Institutional  Review  Board. 

Research  Protocols 

Participants  first  completed  a  demographic  survey.  Once 
completed,  they  were  guided  to  the  central  line  station.  A 
research  assistant  read  a  standardized  introduction  to  the 
central  line  task. 

Subclavian  Central  Line  Insertion 

Participants  were  provided  a  clinical  scenario  of  an  elderly 
male  patient  in  septic  shock  in  need  of  a  central  line. 


Participants  were  asked  to  insert  a  subclavian  CVC  on  a 
central  line  simulator  that  has  a  realistic  anatomical  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  right  upper  torso  of  an  adult  male, 
including  the  subclavian,  internal,  and  external  jugular 
veins,  and  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries.  Arterial  blood 
was  represented  with  red  liquid  and  venous  blood  by  blue 
liquid.  Although  there  is  an  evolving  standard  for 
ultrasound-guided  internal  jugular  central  lines,  subclavian 
was  chosen  because  the  simulator  used  was  not  compatible 
with  ultrasound.  As  such,  both  subclavian  and  internal 
jugular  accesses  were  viewed  as  equally  appropriate  options.^ 

The  patient  was  presumed  to  have  given  consent,  have  no 
contraindication  to  the  procedure,  be  placed  in  Trendelen¬ 
burg  position,  be  prepared  and  draped  in  the  usual  fashion, 
and  be  already  injected  with  local  anesthetic.  Participants 
were  encouraged  to  verbalize  any  steps  they  would  perform 
normally  but  could  not  complete  because  of  the  limitation 
of  the  simulated  environment. 

Participants  were  provided  with  a  full  central  line 
insertion  kit  and  15  minutes  to  complete  the  procedure 
portion  of  the  task.  Owing  to  limitation  of  the  simulator,  a 
scalpel  handle  without  a  blade  was  provided  to  participants 
who  were  asked  to  still  go  through  the  motion  of  scalpel 
usage  to  represent  the  order  in  which  it  would  have 
been  used. 

Subclavian  Cognitive  Scenarios 

When  the  simulation  was  completed,  participants  were 
directed  to  the  second  portion  of  the  station  where  they 
were  presented  with  a  cognitive  scenario.  The  scenario  was  a 
morbidly  obese  36-year-old  female  patient,  postoperative 
day  2,  in  septic  shock,  and  in  need  of  transfer  to  the 
intensive  care  unit  for  vasoactive  therapy.  Participants  were 
provided  with  a  picture  of  the  patient’s  upper  torso  (Fig.  1). 
Participants  were  then  asked  to  describe  any  potential 
difficulties  they  anticipated  given  the  scenario  and  provide 
solutions  to  the  difficulties  when  placing  a  subclavian 
central  line. 

Data  Analysis 

Study  data  were  collected  and  managed  using  REDCap 
electronic  data  capture  tools.  REDCap  is  a  secure,  web- 
based  application  designed  to  support  data  capture  for 
research  studies.  Data  collection  focused  on  a  checklist  of 
technical  errors  of  varying  morbidity  (Appendix).  The 
checklist  used  to  track  participant  technical  errors  was 
adopted  based  on  a  literary  review  of  the  most  commonly 
committed  errors  in  subclavian  central  line  insertion.  The 
checklist  was  reviewed  by  an  expert  for  final  approval. 
Verbal  responses  to  the  cognitive  scenarios  were  transcribed. 
Anticipated  difficulties  and  solutions  were  grouped  by 
similarity  in  theme.  As  an  example,  if  participants  listed 
multiple  positioning  maneuvers  to  optimize  subclavian 
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FIGURE  1.  Patient  picture  presented  to  participants  for  cognitive 
scenario.  Participants  were  asked  to  anticipate  difficulties  and  generate 
solutions  when  considering  insertion  of  a  subclavian  CVC.  (https;// 
psnet.ahrq.gov/webnnnn/case/221,  Accessed  16.03.16). 

CVC  placement  as  a  solution,  the  responses  were  grouped  as 
positioning  maneuvers. 

Data  analyses  were  performed  in  SPSS  23.^^  Descriptive 
statistics  and  chi-square  analyses  were  performed  to  evaluate 
technical  error  rates.  Using  a  5%  error  rate  as  the  expected, 
chi-square  analyses  were  performed  on  all  errors.  Pearson 
correlations  were  performed  between  the  total  number  of 
errors  on  the  central  line  and  the  number  of  commonly 
identified  difficulties  and  solutions  given  in  the  central  line 
scenario. 


RESULTS 

A  total  of  46  general  surgery  residents  (53.2%  female) 
performed  this  task.  Participants  were  between  their  second 
and  fourth  postgraduate  year.  Furthermore,  47%  of  resi¬ 
dents  were  in  their  first  research  year,  36.2%  were  in  their 
second  research  year,  and  14.9%  were  in  their  second 
through  fourth  clinical  years.  The  resident’s  years  of  clinical 
experience  varied:  3  participants  completed  1  clinical  year, 
32  participants  completed  2  clinical  years,  10  participants 
completed  their  third  clinical  year,  and  1  completed  his/her 
fourth  clinical  year. 

Subclavian  Central  Line  Insertion 

Participants  demonstrated  poor  needle  angle  more  often 
than  expected  (26.7%  of  participants,  xi  =  44.47,  p  < 
0.001).  Participants  also  redirected  the  needle  without 
adequate  withdrawal  more  than  expected  (15.6%  of  partic¬ 
ipants  xi  =  42.19,  p  <  0.001).  Less  than  2  attempts  to 
access  the  vein  with  the  needle  was  coded  as  acceptable; 
however,  more  than  22%  of  participants  took  more  than 
2  attempts  to  access  the  vein,  with  a  maximum  of  7  attempts 
{M  =  2.04,  standard  deviation  =  1.77,  xi  =  28.10,  p  < 
0.001).  Overall,  13.6%  of  participants  required  more  than 
1  guidewire  (x^  =  6.91,  p  <  0.009).  A  greater  than 
expected  number  of  participants  forgot  to  use  the  scalpel 
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FIGURE  2.  Percent  of  participants  performing  central  line  errors.  Solid  black  line  represents  expected  error  rate,  used  for  chi-square  analysis.  *  Errors 
committed  in  a  statistically  significant  fashion  (p  <  0.05).  Yellow  bars  represent  errors  that  were  committed,  but  did  not  achieve  statistical  significance. 
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(18.6%,  xi  =  16.76,  p  <  0.001),  and  13.9%  of  partic¬ 
ipants  dropped  the  guidewire  on  the  ground  during  the 
procedure  (x^  =  7.26,  p  <  0.007).  Furthermore,  11.6% 
failed  to  confirm  placement  of  the  catheter,  and  28.5%  of 
the  participants  performed  the  steps  of  the  central  line 
procedure  in  the  wrong  order  (x^  =  3.98,  p  <  0.046  and 
xl  =  47.82,  p  <  0.001,  respectively)  (Fig.  2). 

Current  assessment  literature  does  not  describe  standard 
error  expectation  rates  for  technical  performance  of  sub¬ 
clavian  CVC  placement.  The  American  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons/Association  for  Program  Directors  in  Surgery 
Residents  Skills  (ACS/APDS)  curriculum  lists  central  line 
insertion  a  phase  1  skill.  Based  on  the  expectation  set  by 
this  curriculum  that  a  surgical  resident  should  competently 
place  a  central  line  while  in  junior  training,  we  used  1  error 
per  participant  as  our  expected  error  rate.  Participants 
averaged  a  greater  than  expected  1.87  errors  (standard 
deviation  =  1.5,  (44)  =  3.82,  p  <  0.001).  A  minimum 

number  of  participants  committed  no  errors  (24%);  30% 
committed  1  error.  Moreover,  46  %  committed  more  than 
1  error,  and  2%  committed  a  maximum  of  6  errors  (Fig.  3). 


Subclavian  Cognitive  Scenarios 

The  3  most  common  anticipated  difficulties  reported  by 
participants  for  the  cognitive  scenario  included  difficulty 
associated  with  the  patient’s  obese  body  habitus  (63%), 
difficulty  in  identifying  land  marks  (48%),  and  dense  soft 
tissue  (35%).  The  3  most  common  proposed  solutions  to 
overcome  the  anticipated  difficulties  included  use  of  ultra¬ 
sound  (41%),  placing  an  internal  jugular  central  line  instead 
of  a  subclavian  (41%),  and  positioning  maneuvers  (24%). 


The  Relationship  Between  Technical  Errors 
and  Cognitive  Performance 

The  number  of  total  errors  committed  during  the  subclavian 
central  line  procedure  negatively  correlated  with  the  number 
of  possible  difficulties  that  residents  could  list  while  placing  a 
central  line  (r  (33)  =  —0.419,  p  =  0.021).  The  number  of 
total  errors  showed  a  significant  negative  correlation  with  the 
number  of  top  solutions  that  residents  could  generate  in 
response  to  anticipated  difficulties  in  placing  a  subclavian  central 
line  (r  (33)  =  —0.383,  p  =  0.044).  There  was  no  correlation 
between  number  of  completed  clinical  years,  technical  errors, 
and  cognitive  performance  (p  >  0.05). 


DISCUSSION 

This  study  examines  surgical  resident’s  technical  skill  and 
decision-making  capacity  while  placing  a  subclavian  venous 
catheter.  We  predicted  there  would  be  significant  correlations 
between  scenario-based  decision-making  skills  and  technical 
proficiency  in  central  line  insertion.  In  addition,  we  predicted 
that  residents  would  face  some  problems  in  anticipating 
common  difficulties  and  generating  solutions  associated  with 
line  placement.  Our  analyses  indicate  that  most  residents 
commit  at  least  1  cognitive  or  technical  error  while  placing  a 
subclavian  venous  catheter.  The  most  common  error  committed 
by  residents  was  performing  the  procedure  in  the  wrong  step 
order,  performed  by  28.5%  of  the  participants.  Additionally, 
there  were  2  significant  negative  correlations  between  the 
number  of  errors  committed  in  line  insertion  and  (1)  the 
number  of  anticipated  difficulties,  and  (2)  proposed  solutions  in 
difficult  line  placement.  In  other  words,  participants  who  were 


Frequency  of  Technical 
Errors 


FIGURE  3.  Percentage  of  participants  committing  frequency  of  technical  errors. 
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more  prepared  to  discuss  difficulties  and  solutions  in  the 
cognitive  scenario  also  committed  a  lower  number  of  procedural 
errors  during  CVC  placement.  We  believe  that  our  data  are  a 
reflection  of  our  participant’s  clinical  experience  in  central  line 
insertion. 

Junior  Resident  Technical  Performance 
in  Subclavian  CVC 

The  cognitive  scenario  was  meant  to  illustrate  a  difficult 
central  line  scenario.  As  the  presenting  patient  was  morbidly 
obese,  we  anticipated  participants  would  list  the  patient’s 
obese  habitus,  increased  soft  tissue,  and  difficulty  in  identify¬ 
ing  land  marks  as  the  top  issues.  The  increased  volume  of 
soft  tissue  would  obscure  landmarks  and  increase  the 
difficulty  of  inserting  the  central  line  needle  in  the  proper 
location  and  direction.  Additionally,  the  larger  body 
habitus  would  likely  translate  to  a  deeper  needle  insertion, 
which  would  leave  participants  familiar  with  CVC  insertions 
on  an  average-sized  individual  unable  to  rely  on  muscle 
memory  while  initially  inserting  the  needle.  Participants’  top 
responses  were  in  line  with  our  expectations. 

Most  participants  committed  at  least  1  error.  With  central 
line  insertion  listed  as  a  phase  1  basic/core  skill  by  the  resident 
skills  curriculum,  we  presumed  that  most  residents  would  have 
committed  no  errors.  This  unexpected  finding  could  be  a 
disconnect  between  curricular  expectation  and  current  practices. 
With  the  introduction  of  peripherally  inserted  central  catheter 
(PICC)  insertion  and  Interventional  Radiology  teams,  the 
option  to  consult  other  services  for  central  venous  access  may 
be  a  more  common  option  during  real-life  scenarios.  This  could 
translate  into  fewer  opportunities  for  junior  residents  to  practice 
central  line  insertion  in  early  training,  leading  to  a  lack  of 
mastery  and  committing  more  procedural  errors. 

A  potential  solution  for  the  training  gaps  and  limited 
exposure  to  central  line  insertion  could  be  through  simulation. 
Clinical  practice  in  simulation  has  led  to  increased  procedural 
performance  and  improved  patient  safety.  Practicing  in 
simulation  could  allow  for  multiple  opportunities  to  train  in  a 
protected  environment  multiple  times  without  harming  a 
patient.  Moreover,  simulation  could  also  be  used  after  com¬ 
petency  is  achieved  to  test  difficult  scenarios  and  maintain 
baseline  skills.  The  ACS/APDS  surgical  skills  curriculum  already 
provides  the  blueprint  curriculum  and  could  be  further  built  on 
with  cognitive  scenarios  and  error  checklists  to  offer  a  more 
comprehensive  assessment.  Training  centers  could  further  use 
this  developed  curriculum  to  identify  gaps  in  training,  ensure 
competency,  and  maintain  skills  for  procedures  that  may  not  be 
as  often  performed. 

Junior  Resident  Cognitive  Performance 
in  Subclavian  CVC 

There  was  a  significant  negative  correlation  between  the 
number  of  errors  performed  on  the  subclavian  central  line 


insertion  and  the  anticipated  difficulties  and  proposed 
solutions  with  our  cognitive  scenarios.  Participants  with 
more  errors  on  the  procedural  portion  of  the  study  have  less 
anticipated  difficulties  and  solutions  with  the  cognitive 
scenarios.  This  is  likely  related  to  experience  with  central 
line  insertions.  Several  studies  show  that  more  experienced 
residents  and  clinicians  have  higher  success  and  fewer 
complications  when  inserting  CVCs  relative  to  those  less 
experienced.^’^  This  may  be  because  central  line  insertion 
opportunities  allow  for  greater  exposure  to  challenges, 
allowing  for  mentored  guidance  and  troubleshooting.  These 
exposures  and  guidance  likely  translates  into  improved 
performance  and  ability  to  troubleshoot  difficult  catheter 
scenarios  independently. 

Implications  for  Surgical  Education 

Transformation  of  surgical  education  and  concerns  for 
patient  safety  necessitates  novel  teaching  and  assessment 
methods  in  training  programs.  This  would  facilitate  com¬ 
petency  in  a  limited  period  of  time  for  both  bedside  and 
operating  room  procedures.^  Examples  of  such  methods  in 
central  line  insertion  include  simulation  practice  and  post¬ 
performance  video  review  of  technical  aspects.^’ Recent 
studies  indicate  that  assessment  of  cognitive  skills  in  con¬ 
junction  with  technical  skills  is  important  for  comprehensive 
assessment  of  procedural  performance.^^  Our  study  is  one  of 
the  first  published  literature  that  attempts  to  simultaneously 
understand  cognitive  and  technical  performance  of  the 
subclavian  central  line  insertion  in  the  resident  population. 
Exploring  performance  by  this  method  appreciates  how  these 
skills  vary  and  relate  by  differences  in  experience  level. 

Our  findings  should  be  further  expanded  on  in  future  works 
for  improvement  of  surgical  education.  With  our  primary 
purpose  being  to  coevaluate  technical  and  decision-making 
skills,  we  wanted  to  show  that  simple  methods  could  be 
developed  and  used  to  successfully  achieve  a  more  compre¬ 
hensive  assessment  of  surgical  performance.  We  suggest  that 
current,  classic  technical  rating  scales  include  evaluation  of 
decision-making  skills  and  other  complex  errors.  With  con¬ 
tinued  evolution  in  clinical  assessment,  it  is  possible  to  develop 
an  objective  method  of  technical  and  cognitive  assessment — a 
goal  that  is  strongly  sought  after  in  the  field  of  surgery^ 

While  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  study,  some 
limitations  were  apparent.  Our  scoring  checklist  assesses 
technical  aspects  of  the  subclavian  central  line  procedure; 
however,  it  does  not  appreciate  the  magnitude  that  an  error 
could  contribute  to  patient  morbidity.  Exploring  the  weight 
of  committed  errors  would  allow  us  to  better  appreciate  the 
relationship  between  high  magnitude  errors  and  postgrad¬ 
uate  year,  if  applicable.  The  lack  of  statistical  correlation 
between  clinical  experience  with  technical  or  cognitive  skills 
is  surprising.  Intuitively,  the  expectation  would  be  that 
clinical  years  of  experience  would  directly  relate  to  improved 
performance  of  central  line  insertion.  Yet,  we  believe  that  a 
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possible  reason  for  the  lack  of  statistical  significance  could 
be  the  sample  size  and  breadth  of  sample.  Although  we 
primarily  focused  on  recruiting  junior  level  residents,  future 
work  should  evaluate  resident  performance  with  a  larger, 
more  diverse  population. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This  study  suggests  that  junior  residents  currently  have 
lower  than  expected  performance  in  subclavian  CVC 
insertion.  Our  results  indicate  current  trainees  are  not 
gaining  the  necessary  experience  needed  to  achieve  com¬ 
petency.  There  is  a  need  for  increased  opportunities  that 
develop  subclavian  CVC  insertion  mastery.  Improvement  in 
surgical  education  programs  by  use  of  simulation-based 


assessments  that  focus  on  technical  and  decision-making 
skills  may  help  to  increase  successful  performance. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Station  A  Common  Events  Checklist 


Directions:  For  each  participant  mark  (X]  any  of  the  items  that  occur  during  the  procedure  (i.e.  mark  [X]  in  rows  1  and  2  below  “Poor  needle  angle”  if  the 
participant  does  this  twice). 

Participant  ID:  Researcher  Initials:  Date: 
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Background:  Surgery  residents  may  take  years  away  from  clinical  responsibilities  for 
dedicated  research  time.  As  part  of  a  longitudinal  project,  the  study  aim  was  to  investigate 
residents’  perceptions  of  clinical  skill  reduction  during  dedicated  research  time.  Our  hy¬ 
pothesis  was  that  residents  would  perceive  a  greater  potential  reduction  in  skill  during 
research  time  for  procedures  they  were  less  confident  in  performing. 

Materials  and  methods:  Surgical  residents  engaged  in  dedicated  research  training  at  multiple 
training  programs  participated  in  four  simulated  procedures:  urinary  catheterization, 
subclavian  central  line,  bowel  anastomosis,  and  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  (LVH)  repair. 
Using  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  surveys,  participants  rated  procedures  for  confi¬ 
dence  and  difficulty.  Residents  also  indicated  the  perceived  level  of  skills  reduction  for  the 
four  procedures  as  a  result  of  time  in  the  laboratory. 

Results:  Thirty-eight  residents  (55%  female)  completed  the  four  clinical  simulators.  Partici¬ 
pants  had  between  0—36  mo  in  a  laboratory  (M  =  9.29  mo,  standard  deviation  =  9.38).  Pre¬ 
procedure  surveys  noted  lower  confidence  and  higher  perceived  difficulty  for  performing  the 
LVH  repair  followed  by  bowel  anastomosis,  central  line  insertion,  and  urinary  catheteriza¬ 
tion  (P  <  0.05).  Residents  perceived  the  greatest  reduction  in  bowel  anastomosis  and  LVH 
repair  skills  compared  with  urinary  catheterization  and  subclavian  central  line  insertion 
(P  <  0.001).  Postprocedure  surveys  showed  significant  effects  of  the  simulation  scenarios  on 
resident  perception  for  urinary  catheterization  (P  <  0.05)  and  LVH  repair  (P  <  0.05). 
Conclusions:  Residents  in  this  study  expected  greater  skills  decay  for  the  procedures  they  had 
lower  confidence  performing  and  greater  perceived  difficulty.  In  addition,  carefully  adapted 
simulation  scenarios  had  a  significant  effect  on  resident  perception  and  may  provide  a 
mechanism  for  maintaining  skills  and  keeping  confidence  grounded  in  experience. 

©  2015  Elsevier  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Concerns  over  resident  readiness  for  operative  independence 
have  contributed  to  national  discussions  on  the  general 


surgery  training  curriculum  [1—6].  Restructuring  of  the 
training  curriculum  [7],  including  changing  the  length  of 
training  [8],  timing  of  specialization  [8],  and  adding  transition 
to  care  fellowships,  is  currently  being  debated  [5,6]. 
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Interestingly,  there  has  been  less  discussion  regarding  the 
impact  dedicated  research  time  during  residency  has  on  sur¬ 
gical  knowledge  and  skill  acquisition.  Residents  that  pursue 
research  experiences  in  the  middle  of  residency  interrupt 
their  clinical  skills  training  before  reaching  mastery  in  certain 
skills.  This  may  leave  them  vulnerable  for  skills  decay  and 
contribute  to  a  lack  of  competency  at  the  end  of  residency 
training. 

General  surgery  training  is  unique  in  that  many  programs 
offer  residents  the  opportunity  to  perform  1  y  to  3  y  of  dedi¬ 
cated  research  time  during  the  middle  of  residency  training 

[9] .  Almost  40%  of  residents  training  at  Accreditation  Council 
for  Graduate  Medical  Education  and  National  Resident 
Matching  Program  affiliated  programs  spend  at  least  1  y 
engaged  in  research  [10].  The  vast  majority  of  residents  start 
their  dedicated  research  time  after  2  y  or  3  y  of  clinical  training 

[10] .  Although  residents  engaged  in  dedicated  research 
training  are  significantly  more  likely  to  pursue  fellowship 
training  and  less  likely  to  hold  private  practice  positions,  little 
is  known  about  how  this  research  time  affects  operative  per¬ 
formance  [10,11]. 

Residents  who  pursue  research  experience  may  return  to 
clinical  practice  with  less  surgical  knowledge  and  skill  than 
their  peers  who  do  not  take  time  away  for  research.  Factors 
known  to  contribute  to  skills  decay  include  time  away  from 
task  performance;  level  of  knowledge  mastery  before  time 
away  and  task  characteristics  [12,13].  There  is  a  lack  of 
research  on  skills  decay  during  surgical  research  fellowships. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  known  how  skills  decay  during  research 
fellowships  impacts  resident  competency  at  the  end  of  their 
training.  Evaluating  the  potential  reduction  in  surgical  skill 
and  knowledge  during  dedicated  research  time  is  critical  to 
ensuring  competent,  independent  performance  at  the  end  of 
training. 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  residents’  per¬ 
ceptions  of  clinical  skill  reduction  during  dedicated  research 
time.  We  sought  to  evaluate  the  relationship  between  resi¬ 
dents’  perceived  skill  reduction,  procedural  confidence,  and 
perceived  task  difficulty  before  and  after  performing 
simulation-based  procedures.  Our  hypothesis  was  that  resi¬ 
dents  would  perceive  a  greater  potential  reduction  in  skill 
during  research  time  for  procedures  they  were  less  confident 
in  performing.  Our  hypothesis  is  in  line  with  other  research 
noting  that  previously  mastered  skills  are  less  prone  to  skills 
decay  [12]. 


2.  Methods 

2.1.  Setting  and  participants 

Study  participants  (n  =  38)  were  residents  engaged  in  dedi¬ 
cated  laboratory  time  from  multiple  general  surgery  training 
programs  enrolled  in  a  longitudinal  simulation-based 
assessment  study.  This  article  evaluates  data  from  the  first 
data  collection  period  of  a  longitudinal  simulation-based 
assessment  study.  Residents  who  were  currently  in  their 
clinical  training  were  excluded  from  this  study.  Data  collec¬ 
tion  occurred  at  five  sites  in  three  midwestern  cities:  Madison, 
WI;  Ghicago,  IL;  and  Rochester,  MN. 


This  study  was  approved  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Institutional  Review  Board  and  written  informed  consent  was 
obtained  from  all  participants. 

2.2.  Surveys 

2.2.1.  General  survey 

Before  performing  the  simulated  procedures,  residents 
completed  a  general  survey  designed  to  collect  information  on 
demographics,  years  of  general  surgery  training,  years  of 
dedicated  laboratory  work,  and  current  call  schedule.  This 
survey  also  used  a  5-point  Likert  scale  to  assess  perceived 
reduction  in  global  clinical  and  surgical  skills  and  procedure- 
specific  (urinary  catheterization,  subclavian  central  line 
insertion,  bowel  anastomosis,  and  laparoscopic  ventral  hernia 
[LVH]  repair)  performance  during  dedicated  laboratory  time. 

2.2.2.  Procedure  related  surveys 

After  the  general  survey,  residents  completed  a  preprocedure 
survey  designed  to  assess  confidence  in  and  perceived  diffi¬ 
culty  in  performing  specific  procedures  steps  and  the  entire 
surgical  task.  Survey  items  for  each  procedure  are  as  follows: 
urinary  catheterization  (identify  anatomy,  problem  solve 
difficulties  with  insertion,  and  successfully  perform  entire 
procedure);  subclavian  central  line  insertion  (identify  land¬ 
marks,  cannulate  the  subclavian  vein,  and  successfully 
perform  entire  procedure);  bowel  anastomosis  (select  correct 
suture,  select  correct  stitch,  and  successfully  perform  entire 
procedure);  and  LVH  repair  (plan  port  placement,  completely 
visualize  the  hernia  defect,  and  successfully  perform  entire 
procedure).  Gonfidence  and  perceived  difficulty  was  assessed 
using  a  5-point  Likert  scale  (1  =  Not  confident;  5  =  Extremely 
confident;  and  1  =  Not  difficult;  5  =  Extremely  difficult, 
respectively).  After  completing  each  simulated  procedure, 
residents  completed  a  postprocedure  survey  designed  to 
re-assess  confidence  and  perceived  difficulty  of  performing 
the  surgical  tasks.  The  same  questions  and  5-point  Likert 
scales  were  used  in  the  preprocedure  survey  and  post¬ 
procedure  survey. 

2.3.  Simulated  procedures 

After  completing  the  general  survey  and  preprocedure  survey, 
participants  completed  the  four  simulated  clinical  pro¬ 
cedures:  urinary  catheterization,  subclavian  central  line 
insertion,  bowel  anastomosis,  and  LVH  repair.  These 
procedures  were  purposefully  selected  and  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  both  decision  making  and  technical 
skill  performance.  Participants  had  15  min  to  complete  each 
simulated  task  with  additional  transition  time  between  sta¬ 
tions.  This  amount  of  time  was  selected  to  balance  data 
collection  requirements  with  participant  fatigue.  Simulator 
development  was  based  on  prior  cognitive  task  analysis 
[14-16],  and  all  stations  were  reviewed  by  experts  before  data 
collection.  The  focus  of  each  station  was  predetermined  to 
allow  for  participants  to  engage  in  major  decisions  and  tech¬ 
nical  hurdles.  The  procedures  were  randomized  with  a  Latin 
square.  Before  starting  each  station,  researchers  read  an 
introductory  narrative  providing  information  on  the  simulator 
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and  the  station  task.  Next,  participants  were  read  a  patient 
scenario  before  starting  the  procedure. 

2.3.1.  Urinary  catheterization 

This  station  was  designed  to  represent  four  different  patient 
scenarios  (two  female  and  two  male)  requiring  urinary  cath¬ 
eterization.  Each  participant  was  presented  with  three  of  the 
four  possible  patient  scenarios  in  a  randomized  fashion.  The 
patient  scenarios  included  a  27-y  old  female  trauma  patient, 
45-y  old  female  operative  patient,  74-y  old  male  with  rectal 
cancer,  and  67-y  old  postoperative  male  with  urinary  reten¬ 
tion.  Patient  scenarios  were  randomized  by  data  collection 
site.  The  task  in  each  scenario  was  to  place  a  urinary  catheter. 
Participants  were  informed  that  the  perineum  had  already 
been  prepped  in  the  usual  sterile  fashion.  Five  urinary  cath¬ 
eters  (16F  Foley,  16F  Coude,  16F  3-way  Foley,  12F  Foley,  and  lOF 
Foley)  were  available  for  participants  to  use  during  this  station 
along  with  lubricant  and  sterile  water.  Participants  also  had 
the  option  to  place  a  urology  consult.  We  theorized  the  urinary 
catheterization  station  would  be  easier  from  a  technical  skills 
aspect.  This  led  us  to  include  the  choice  of  catheter  in  the 
simulation  and  a  wide  variation  in  clinical  presentations. 

2.3.2.  Subclavian  central  line  insertion 

This  station  was  designed  to  represent  a  hypotensive,  tachy- 
cardic,  and  febrile  patient  in  need  of  central  venous  access. 
The  task  was  to  place  a  subclavian  central  line.  The  simulator 
(CentraLineMan  System;  Simulab  Corp,  Seattle,  WA)  consisted 
of  a  realistic  anatomic  representation  of  a  right  upper  adult 
torso  with  internal  and  external  jugular  and  subclavian  veins; 
carotid  and  subclavian  arteries  and  venous  and  arterial 
“blood”.  The  simulator  was  placed  in  Trendelenburg  position. 
Participants  were  informed  that  the  patient  had  been  prepped 
and  draped  in  the  usual  sterile  fashion  and  the  skin  had  been 
injected  with  local  anesthetic.  A  complete  central  line  inser¬ 
tion  kit  with  all  the  necessary  equipment  to  perform  a  sub¬ 
clavian  central  line  insertion,  except  an  ultrasound  machine, 
was  provided.  We  theorized  that  residents  would  have  varying 
levels  of  skill  in  performing  this  procedure.  This  led  us  to 
make  a  decision  to  allow  the  entire  natural,  built  in 
complexity  of  central  line  placement  to  stand  ‘as  is’.  We  ex¬ 
pected  a  wide  variety  of  performance  and  completion  rates  in 
the  allotted  time.  Safety  in  needle  angle  and  maintenance  of 
sterility  are  two  examples  of  important  decisions  and  possible 
errors. 

2.3.3.  Bowel  anastomosis 

This  station  was  designed  to  represent  a  trauma  patient  in  the 
operating  room  with  an  abdominal  gunshot  wound.  The  task 
was  to  inspect  and  repair  the  injured  bowel.  The  simulator 
consisted  of  bovine  intestine  arranged  on  a  tray  with  accom¬ 
panying  artificial  blood  and  a  single  bullet.  Two  full  thickness 
injuries  in  close  proximity  were  located  at  the  antimesenteric 
border  [17].  One  injury  was  larger  (1x1  cm)  with  jagged  edges 
and  the  other  injury  was  smaller  (0.5  x  0.5  cm).  A  trained 
researcher  considered  to  be  at  the  level  of  a  medical  student 
acted  as  a  surgical  assistant  during  the  simulated  procedure. 
Except  electrocautery  and  stapler  devices,  all  necessary  open 
surgical  instruments  along  with  a  selection  of  suture  (3-0  Vicryl 
(Ethicon,  Somerville,  NJ),  Nylon,  Silk,  PDS  (polydioxanone; 


Ethicon),  and  Prolene(Ethicon))  were  provided  to  complete  the 
repair.  Participants  were  required  to  decide  how  to  repair  the 
injury.  We  theorized  that  residents  would  have  less  experience 
independently  completing  this  task.  Choice  of  repair  tech¬ 
nique,  suture  selection,  and  stitch  selection  provided  multiple 
decision  points  for  participants  to  make. 

2.3.4.  LVH  repair 

This  station  was  designed  to  represent  an  intraoperative 
patient  with  a  ventral  hernia.  Most  of  the  exposure  had 
already  taken  place.  The  task  was  to  perform  a  portion  of  the 
LVH  repair  by  securing  the  mesh  with  the  use  of  transfacial 
sutures  and  a  tacker.  The  simulator  is  composed  of  a  base 
covered  with  a  simulated  abdominal  wall  including  a 
10  cm  X  10  cm  ventral  hernia  [14—16].  Participants  were 
informed  that  abdominal  access  had  been  achieved,  the 
abdomen  was  insufflated,  ports  had  been  placed,  and  a  piece 
of  mesh  inserted  in  the  abdomen.  The  abdominal  mesh  was  a 
16  X  16  cm  piece  with  four  anchoring  sutures  already  in  place. 
Two  of  the  four  transfacial  sutures  had  already  been  brought 
up  through  the  abdominal  wall  and  secured  with  hemostats. 
Participants  were  instructed  to  bring  up  the  remaining 
transfacial  sutures  using  a  suture  passing  device  and  place  the 
first  five  securing  tacks.  A  tray  of  all  the  necessary  open  and 
laparoscopic  instruments,  except  electrocautery,  was  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  the  participants.  A  trained  researcher  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  at  the  level  of  a  medical  student  acted  as  the 
operative  assistant.  We  theorized  that  residents  would  have  a 
wide  range  of  actual  experience  as  first  assistant  and  opera¬ 
tive  surgeon  at  this  step  of  the  procedure.  To  assess  port 
placement  decisions,  participants  were  required  to  diagram 
port  location  for  laparoscopic  hernia  repairs  on  paper  before 
starting  the  simulation. 

Proficient  use  of  laparoscopy  and  coordination  with  the 
suture  passer  device  would  be  required  to  achieve  adequate 
hernia  coverage  and  well-placed  mesh.  These  steps  provided 
cognitive  and  technical  complexity  at  this  station.  Ports  were 
preplaced  to  provide  participants  with  the  maximal  amount  of 
time  to  perform  mesh  securing  and  tacking. 

2.4.  Data  analysis 

Demographic  variables  were  averaged.  Participant  responses 
to  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  survey  confidence  and 
perceived  difficulty  ratings  were  averaged,  and  means  were 
compared  with  repeated  measures  analysis  of  variance  and 
paired  t-tests.  Pearson  correlations  were  used  to  test  associ¬ 
ations  between  perceived  skill  reduction,  total  months  spent 
in  the  laboratory,  and  preprocedural  and  postprocedural 
confidence  and  difficulty  ratings. 


3.  Results 

3.1.  Demographics 

Thirty-eight  surgery  residents,  engaged  in  dedicated  labora¬ 
tory  work  (55%  female),  participated  in  the  study.  Residents 
had  already  completed  1  (n  =  1),  2  (n  =  25),  or  3  (n  =  11)  clinical 
years  at  the  time  of  participation  in  the  study.  One  participant 
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did  not  indicate  number  of  clinical  years  completed.  Overall, 
residents  had  completed  an  average  of  9.29  mo  (standard  de¬ 
viation  (SD)  =  9.38)  in  the  laboratory  and  planned  to  spend  a 
mean  of  16.32  additional  months  (SD  =  8.40)  doing  research  at 
the  time  of  study  participation. 

Most  residents  (66%)  had  on-call  responsibilities.  Median 
on-call  responsibilities  was  1—2  shifts  per  month.  A  minority 
of  residents  (37%)  were  engaged  in  moonlighting  work  during 
their  laboratory  time.  Those  that  performed  moonlighting 
work  had  a  median  number  of  3—4  shifts  per  month.  Figure  1 
depicts  the  percentage  of  residents  that  performed  bedside  or 
surgical  procedures  during  on-call  or  moonlighting  work. 

3.2.  Perceived  skill  reduction 

Residents’  perceived  reduction  in  both  global  clinical  and 
procedure-specific  surgical  skills  is  displayed  in  Figure  2. 
Among  procedure-specific  skills,  residents  perceived  a  greater 
reduction  in  bowel  anastomosis  (M  =  3.0,  SD  =  0.96)  and  LVH 
repair  (M  =  2.84,  SD  =  1.03)  skills  compared  with  subclavian 
central  line  insertion  (M  =  2.13,  SD  =  0.81)  and  urinary  cath¬ 
eterization  (M  =  1.50,  SD  =  0.51;  F(l,37)  =  36.59,  P  <  0.001; 
Fig.  2).  The  biggest  perceived  reduction  in  global  clinical  skills 
was  in  technical  surgical  skills  (M  =  3.19,  SD  =  0.95)  and 
knowledge  of  procedure  steps  (M  =  3.00,  SD  =  0.76, 
F(6210)  =  34.44,  P  <  0.001,  all  pairwise  comparisons  P  <  0.01). 
The  months  residents  had  already  spent  in  the  lab  correlated 
with  greater  perceived  reduction  in  technical  surgical  skills 
(r(37)  =  0.40,  P  =  0.007)  and  knowledge  of  procedure  steps 
(r(37)  =  0.36,  P  =  0.015). 

3.3.  Pre  and  post  procedure  confidence  and  difficulty 
ratings 

Participants  reported  the  most  preprocedure  confidence  for 
successfully  performing  the  urinary  catheterization  proce¬ 
dure  (M  =  4.24  “very  confident”,  SD  =  0.71),  followed  by  sub¬ 
clavian  central  line  insertion  (M  =  3.37  “moderately 
confident”,  SD  =  0.91),  bowel  anastomosis  (M  =  2.40  “some¬ 
what  confident”,  SD  =  1.08),  and  LVH  repair  (M  =  2.13  “some¬ 
what  confident”,  SD  =  1.02;  F(3,lll)  =  37.22  P  <  0.001,  all 
pairwise  comparisons  P  <  0.05;  Fig.  3).  Similarly,  participants 
predicted  that  the  urinary  catheterization  task  would  be  the 
least  difficult  (M  =  1.22  “not  difficult”,  SD  =  0.42),  followed  by 
the  subclavian  central  line  insertion  (M  =  2.11  “somewhat 


difficult”,  SD  =  0.74),  bowel  anastomosis  (M  =  2.97  “moderately 
difficult”,  SD  =  0.83),  and  LVH  repair  (M  =  3.42  “moderately 
difficult”,  SD  =  1.08,  F  (3,102)  =  39.59,  P  <  0.001,  all  pairwise 
comparisons  P  <  0.005,  Fig.  4).  These  findings  are  consistent 
with  our  hypothesis  regarding  procedure  experience. 

Comparisons  of  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confi¬ 
dence  are  detailed  in  Figure  3A— D.  After  completing  the 
simulated  surgical  tasks,  participants  reported  significantly 
decreased  confidence  performing  the  entire  urinary  cathe¬ 
terization  task  (M  =  3.16,  SD  =  1.05,  t(37)  =  6.05,  P  <  0.001)  and 
specific  procedure  steps  (identifying  the  relevant  anatomy 
(M  =  3.92,  SD  =  0.82,  t(37)  =  3.47,  P  =  0.001)  and  problem 
solving  difficulties  with  urinary  catheter  insertion  (M  =  3.24, 
SD  =  0.88,  t(37)  =  5.28,  P  <  0.001)).  Participant  confidence 
improved  for  completely  visualizing  the  hernia  defect 
(M  =  3.11,  SD  =  1.11,  t(37)  =  -2.66,  P  =  0.012)  on  the  LVH  task. 
All  other  average  confidence  ratings  remain  basically 
unchanged  for  the  other  simulated  procedures. 

Comparisons  of  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  difficulty 
are  detailed  in  Figure  4A— D.  Similar  to  the  confidence  ratings, 
participants  rated  the  urinary  catheter  task  (identifying  the 
anatomy,  problem  solving  difficulties  with  insertion  of  the 
catheter  and  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire  task)  as 
more  difficult  than  predicted  (all  P  values  <0.01).  Regarding 
central  line,  identifying  the  relevant  landmarks  was  also  rated 
as  more  difficult  than  expected  (M  =  1.87,  SD  =  0.78, 
t(36)  =  -7.94,  P  <  0.001).  Conversely,  after  performing  the 
simulation  tasks,  the  LVH  task  (planning  port  placement, 
completely  visualizing  the  hernia,  and  successfully  perform¬ 
ing  the  entire  task)  was  rated  as  less  difficult  than  previously 
predicted  (all  P  values  <0.05).  Participants  also  rated  selecting 
the  correct  suture  for  the  bowel  anastomosis  as  less  difficult 
than  expected  (M  =  2.08,  SD  =  1.05,  t(36)  =  2.22,  P  =  0.033). 

Residents  who  reported  engaging  in  surgical  procedures 
during  on-call  responsibilities  were  more  likely  to  have  higher 
preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confidence  in  the  bowel 
anastomosis  (pre  r(37)  =  0.455,  P  =  0.004;  post  r(37)  =  0.405, 
P  =  0.012);  higher  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confidence 
in  conducting  the  entire  LVH  (pre  r(37)  =  0.488,  P  =  0.002;  post 
r(37)  =  0.334,  P  =  0.041).  Engaging  in  surgical  procedures  also 
negatively  correlated  with  difficulty  ratings  both  preprocedure 
and  postprocedure  for  the  bowel  anastomosis  (bowel  pre 
r(37)  =  -0.390,  P  =  0.017,  post  r(37)  =  -0.497,  P  =  0.002)  and  LVH 
repair  (LVH  pre  r(37)  =  -0.398,  P  =  0.016,  post  r(37)  =  -0.331, 
P  =  0.042).  There  were  no  significant  correlations  between 
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Fig.  1  —  Proportion  of  residents  engaged  in  procedures  during  on-call  and  moonlighting  shifts. 
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Fig.  2  —  Average  predicted  reduction  in  procedure-specific  and  global  clinical  and  surgical  skills. 


on-call  surgical  or  bedside  procedures  and  confidence  or 
difficult  performing  the  subclavian  central  line  or  urinary 
catheterization.  There  were  no  relationships  between 
whether  someone  engaged  in  either  bedside  or  surgical 
moonlighting  procedures  and  confidence  or  difficulty  ratings. 

There  were  no  significant  correlations  between  months 
spent  in  the  laboratory  and  perceived  confidence  and  difficulty 
before  and  after  simulation  or  changes  in  confidence  and  dif¬ 
ficulty  ratings  before  and  after  performing  the  simulation  tasks. 


3.4.  Preprocedure  confidence  and  confidence  change 

Confidence  ratings  before  the  simulation  tasks  correlated 
negatively  with  the  amount  of  change  in  confidence  in  per¬ 
forming  three  of  the  four  tasks  (Table  1).  Lower  levels  of 
confidence  for  the  urinary  catheterization,  central  line  inser¬ 
tion,  and  bowel  anastomosis  predicted  increased  confidence 
in  performing  the  entire  procedure  after  the  simulation  (all  P 
values  <0.05). 
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Fig.  3  -  Average  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confidence  for  four  procedures  (urinary  catheterization  [A],  subclavian 
central  line  [B],  bowel  anastomosis  [C],  and  LVH  repair  [D]). 
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Fig.  4  —  Average  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  perceived  difficulty  for  four  procedures  (urinary  catheterization  [A], 
subclavian  central  line  [B],  bowel  anastomosis  [C],  and  LVH  repair  [D]). 


3.5.  Perceived  skill  reduction  and  resident  confidence  and 
procedural  difficulty 

Residents  perceived  greater  skills  reduction  for  those  pro¬ 
cedures  that  they  had  lower  confidence  in  performing 
(Table  2).  Specifically,  predicted  skill  reduction  in  placing  a 
subclavian  central  line  negatively  correlated  with  both  before 
and  after  confidence  ratings  for  performing  the  subclavian 
central  line  task  (P  <  0.005).  Perceived  skill  reduction  placing  a 
urinary  catheter  correlated  negatively  with  preprocedure 
confidence  ratings  only  for  the  urinary  catheter  task  (P  <  0.005) 
and  bowel  anastomosis  (P  <  0.005).  Predicted  skill  reduction 
performing  a  LVH  repair  was  unrelated  to  either  before 
simulation  or  after  simulation  confidence  ratings  for  per¬ 
forming  the  LVH  task. 

The  more  skill  reduction  participants  predicted  in  per¬ 
forming  a  subclavian  central  line  insertion,  the  more  difficult 
they  rated  completing  the  task  both  before  and  after  per¬ 
forming  the  task  (all  P  values  <0.05,  Table  2).  Skill  reduction 
ratings  for  the  bowel  anastomosis  correlated  with  pre¬ 
simulation  task  difficulty  (r(37)  =  0.34,  P  =  0.038,  Table  2), 
however,  not  with  postsimulation  task  difficulty  ratings.  This 
can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  more  bowel  anastomosis 
skill  reduction  one  predicted,  the  more  difficult  one  perceived 
the  entire  task  before  the  simulation.  LVH  skill  reduction 
correlated  with  difficulty  ratings  of  successfully  performing 
the  entire  LVH  task  postsimulation  (r(37)  =  0.32,  P  <  0.05; 
Table  2). 


4.  Discussion 

This  study  evaluated  residents’  perception  of  skill  reduction 
during  their  time  in  the  laboratory.  Data  were  collected  during 
the  first  time  point  of  a  longitudinal  simulation-based  skills 
assessment  study.  Participants  in  this  study  were  residents  at 
multiple  general  surgery  training  programs  who  were  engaged 
in  dedicated  research  fellowships.  We  found  residents  had 
varying  perceptions  of  skill  reduction  during  dedicated 
research  fellowships  based  on  procedure  type.  Additionally, 
performance  of  a  simulated  procedure  differentially  influ¬ 
enced  their  ratings  of  confidence  and  task  difficulty  based  on 
procedure  type  and  task  focus.  Tasks  were  purposefully 
modified  to  allow  for  a  variety  of  task  planning  decisions  and 
technical  complexities. 

Before  performing  the  simulated  procedures,  residents 
perceived  the  greatest  skill  reduction  for  bowel  anastomosis 
followed  by  LVH  repair,  subclavian  central  line  insertion,  and 
finally,  urinary  catheter  insertion.  Most  residents  in  this  study 
had  completed  two  or  three  clinical  years  at  the  time  of 
participation.  Based  on  their  level  of  training,  these  residents 
may  not  have  reached  mastery  on  the  LVH  repair  or  bowel 
anastomosis  procedures.  This  is  supported  by  our  results 
demonstrating  lower  confidence  and  higher  perceived  diffi¬ 
culty  for  performing  the  LVH  repair  and  bowel  anastomosis 
than  urinary  catheterization  or  central  line  insertion. 
Prior  work  in  skills  decay  has  found  that  the  amount  of 
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Table  1  -  Correlations  between  preprocedure  confidence 
and  the  change  in  confidence  before  and  after  the 
simulated  procedure. 


Procedure 

Correlation  with 
preprocedure 
confidence 

P-value 

Urinary  catheterization 

Identify  relevant  anatomy 

-0.237 

0.076 

Problem  solve  difficulties 

-0.368 

0.011* 

inserting  catheter 

Successfully  perform 

-0.388 

0.008** 

entire  task 

Subclavian  central  line 

Identify  appropriate  landmarks 

-0.301 

0.033* 

Cannulate  subclavian  vein 

-0.230 

0.083 

Successfully  perform 

-0.299 

0.034* 

entire  task 

Bowel  anastomosis 

Select  correct  suture 

-0.225 

0.090 

Select  correct  stitch 

-0.305 

0.031* 

Successfully  perform 

-0.470 

0.001*** 

entire  task 

Laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair 
Plan  proper  port  location 

-0.227 

0.085 

Completely  visualize 

-0.193 

0.123 

hernia  defect 

Successfully  perform 

-0.139 

0.203 

entire  task 


*P  <  0.05,  <  0.01,  ***P  <  0.001. 


overlearning  (or  mastery)  is  a  critical  determinant  of  skill  and 
knowledge  retention  [12,18].  Overlearning  is  training  beyond 
that  required  for  proficiency.  Residents  that  have  not  had 
opportunities  for  overlearning  on  certain  tasks  such  as  the 
bowel  anastomosis  or  LVH  repair  would  be  expected  to  have 
lower  confidence  and  perceive  higher  risks  of  skills  decay. 
Further  work  is  needed  to  determine  if  their  perception  has 
any  effect  on  performance. 

Residents  who  had  on-call  responsibilities  and  engaged  in 
surgical  procedures  reported  higher  preprocedure  and  post¬ 
procedure  confidence  for  performing  the  bowel  anastomosis 
and  LVH  repair.  This  indicates  that  exposure  to  surgical  pro¬ 
cedures  during  dedicated  research  time  may  allow  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  self-efficacy  and  potentially  maintenance  of 
proficiency.  There  were  no  correlations  between  engagement 
in  on-call  surgical  procedures  and  urinary  catheterization  and 
subclavian  line  confidence  or  difficulty  ratings.  This  may 
relate  to  the  fact  that  residents  were  overall  more  confident  in 
performing  these  procedures  and  expected  less  skill  decay. 


Periodic  exposure  to  surgical  tasks  decreases  the  retention 
interval  and  may  support  proficiency  maintenance  during 
time  away  from  training  [12,19]. 

Residents  also  believed  that  they  would  have  the  greatest 
reduction  in  global  technical  surgical  skill  and  knowledge  of 
procedure  steps.  This  perceived  skill  reduction  was  correlated 
with  time  already  spent  in  the  laboratory.  Compared  with 
clinical  diagnostic,  triage,  documentation,  and  team 
communication  skills,  residents  may  have  less  experience 
with  technical  surgical  skills  and  knowledge  of  procedure 
steps  by  the  end  of  their  second  or  third  clinical  year.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  overlearning  theory  of  skills  decay.  If 
residents  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  overlearning, 
global  skills  and  procedure-specific  skills  may  be  at  risk  for 
skills  decay  during  dedicated  research  fellowships  [12]. 

In  the  absence  of  any  feedback  on  their  performance, 
participants’  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confidence  and 
difficult  ratings  changed  according  to  actual  task  complexity. 
For  example,  the  urinary  catheter  procedure  was  purposefully 
made  complex.  Before  performing  the  procedure,  participants 
rated  the  urinary  catheterization  as  having  no  to  very  little 
skills  reduction  along  with  high  confidence  and  low  difficulty 
ratings.  However,  as  expected,  there  were  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  confidence  and  increases  in  difficulty  ratings  for 
all  three  items  related  to  urinary  catheter  insertion  (identi¬ 
fying  the  anatomy,  problem  solving  difficulties  with  insertion 
of  the  catheter,  and  the  successful  completion  of  the  entire 
task).  Conversely,  the  LVH  task  was  shortened  and  made  to 
focus  on  a  small  part  of  the  procedure.  Before  performing  the 
procedure,  participants  rated  the  LVH  repair  as  having  mod¬ 
erate  skills  reduction,  somewhat  to  moderate  confidence  rat¬ 
ings  and  moderately  to  very  difficult  ratings.  As  expected, 
after  performing  the  LVH  simulated  procedure,  there  were 
significant  increases  in  confidence  and  decreases  in  difficulty 
ratings.  This  indicates  that  specific  modifications  of  per¬ 
forming  a  simulated  task  can  influence  ratings  of  procedure 
confidence  and  difficulty.  Residents  may  become  more  confi¬ 
dent  on  tasks  that  were  easier  than  expected  and  become  less 
confident  on  tasks  that  were  more  difficult  than  expected. 
Prior  work  has  shown  that  during  periods  of  inactivity,  self- 
efficacy  can  be  maintained  even  though  skill  performance 
declines  [20].  Participation  in  periodic  skills  evaluations 
combined  with  simulation-based  training  can  be  useful  to 
maintain  the  relationship  between  self-efficacy  and  actual 
performance.  Additionally,  it  is  important  to  be  cognizant  of 
simulation  scenario  design  for  decision  making  and  technical 
skills  as  it  may  impact  residents’  self-perceptions  of  skill  even 
in  the  absence  of  feedback. 


Table  2  -  Correlations  of  perceived  skill  reduction  and  preprocedure  and  postprocedure  confidence  and  difficulty  ratings  for 
four  procedures. 


Perceived  skill  reduction  Confidence  Difficulty 


Preprocedure  Postprocedure  Preprocedure  Postprocedure 


Urinary  catheterization 

-0.560*** 

-0.051 

0.117 

-0.228 

Subclavian  central  line 

-0.578*** 

-0.582*** 

0.346* 

0.368* 

Bowel  anastomosis 

-0.496** 

-0.275 

0.343* 

0.134 

Laparoscopic  ventral  hernia  repair 

-0.186 

-0.065 

-0.023 

0.321* 
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Study  limitations  largely  relate  to  the  simulated  tasks  and 
scenarios.  Residents  in  this  study  performed  four  simulations 
that  were  chosen  to  represent  a  range  of  expected  mastery  for 
their  skill  level.  However,  these  procedures  are  a  small  subset 
of  possible  clinical  scenarios  that  a  resident  might  see  in 
surgical  practice.  As  such,  our  results  may  not  be  generaliz- 
able  across  all  procedures  and  expectations  for  mastery. 
Furthermore,  the  simulation  exercises  were  designed  to  be 
conducted  within  a  specific  time  frame.  This  may  have  influ¬ 
enced  how  residents’  performed  the  task  and  possibly 
affected  the  difficulty  of  the  procedure.  However,  we  pur¬ 
posefully  designed  the  simulations  to  contain  opportunities 
for  both  decision  making  and  technical  performance  in  the 
amount  of  time  provided.  This  study  focuses  on  self-reported 
measures  that  may  not  correspond  with  objective  perfor¬ 
mance.  Residents’  perception  of  their  performance  may  be 
different  than  their  actual  performance.  In  addition,  feedback 
was  not  provided  before  completion  of  the  postsurveys. 
Finally,  we  may  not  have  found  significant  relationships 
between  moonlighting  surgical  procedures  and  confidence  or 
difficulty  ratings  given  our  small  sample  size,  which  limits 
statistical  power. 

This  study  showed  that  residents  expect  moderate  skills 
decay  on  more  difficult  tasks  (bowel  anastomosis  and  LVH 
repair)  and  for  technical  surgical  skills  and  knowledge  of 
procedure  steps.  Despite  this  expectation  for  skills  reduction 
during  dedicated  research  fellowships,  few  programs  have 
focused  clinical  skills  curricula  to  reduce  skills  decay  or 
remediate  performance.  Prior  research  has  demonstrated  that 
training  to  mastery  has  a  protective  effect  for  skills  decay  [21]. 
Those  skills  that  residents  have  not  trained  to  mastery  may  be 
more  vulnerable  to  skills  decay  and  require  additional  work 
for  remediation.  Incorporation  of  these  activities  in  resident 
training  may  inform  training  interventions  that  can  be  used 
throughout  dedicated  research  time.  Our  results  show  that 
simulation-based  assessments  and  training  affect  resident 
perception  of  skill  and  may  provide  a  mechanism  for  main¬ 
taining  skills  [18]  and  keeping  confidence  grounded  in 
performance. 
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